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SPECIAL SENATE INVESTIGATION ON CHARGES AND 
COUNTERCHARGES INVOLVING: SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY ROBERT T. STEVENS, JOHN C. ADAMS, H. STRUVE 
HENSEL AND SENATOR JOE McCARTHY, ROY M. COHN, 
AND FRANCIS P. CARR 


TUESDAY, JUNE 1, 1954 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SrecrAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the 
caucus room of the Senate Office Building, Senator Karl E. Mundt, 
chairman, presiding. 

Present: Senator Karl E. Mundt, Republican, South Dakota; 
Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen, Republican, Hllinois; Sen- 
ator Charles E. Potter, Republican, Michigan; Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak, Republican, Idaho; Senator John L. McClellan, Democrat, 
Arkansas; Senator Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, Washington; and 
Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat, Missouri. 

Also present: Ray H. Jenkins, chief counsel to the subcommittee ; 
Thomas R. Prewitt, assistant counsel; Charles Maner, assistant coun- 
sel; and Ruth Y. Watt, chief clerk. 

Principal participants present: Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
United States Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Roy M. Cohn, 
chief counsel to the subcommittee; Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army; and James D. St. Clair, special counsel for the Army. 

Senator Munpr. The committee will please come to order. 

We will resume our hearings. The Chair will start once again by 
welcoming our guests who have come to the committee room and telling 
you we are happy to have you here to attend these public hearings and 
to tell you about our committee ruling, which is not new to those of you 
who have been here before, but that we have a committee rule forbid- 
ding any audible manifestations of approval or disapproval on the 
part of the audience in any form or at any time. 

The committee has given the uniformed officers that you see before 
you and the plainclothes men scattered in the audience a standing 
order to remove from the room politely but firmly and immediately 
any of our guests who for reasons best known to themselves violate 
the terms by which they entered the room. Those terms included 
completely refraining from any manifestations of approval or dis- 
approval. We have had wonderful cooperation from our friends in 
the audience and we expect that cooperation to coutinue. 
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As we concluded last Friday, Counsel Jenkins was in the process 
of cross-examining Mr. Roy Cohn, and that cross-examination will 
continue at this time with Mr. Jenkins, our counsel, continuing the 
cross-eXamination. 

Mr. Jt nkins. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF ROY M. COHN 


Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cohn, I again remind you that it is still my painful duty to 
continue the cross-examination of you as a witness. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall a meeting with Secretary Stevens, Mr. 
Cohn, on November 16? 

Mr. Coun. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Will you tell the members of the committee what 
occurred on that occasion ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes,sir. That meeting came about as a result of a call 
to me from Mr. John Adams on the afternoon of the 15th. It relates 
back to the press conference which Mr. Stevens had held on November 
13, and I don’t know just how much detail you want me to give, Mr. 
Jenkins, on all those incidents. 

Mr. Jenxins. What I particularly want to ask you, Mr. Cohn, i 
this: As a preface to that question—— 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. State whether or not Senator McCarthy was quite 
upset over the press release given out by Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know whether I would say upset, sir. He felt 
Mr. Stevens had made untrue statements in the course of the press 
conference, and that disturbed him. 

Mr. Jenkins. The statement being to the effect that there was no 
current espionage in the Army, is that right? 

Mr. Coun. It was more than that, sir. There were other state- 
ments with which Senator McCarthy quarreled. 

Mr. Jenkins. That was the part of it to which the Senator particu- 
larly objected ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, if I recall, there were three parts. One was just 
as you mentioned, a report that Mr. Stevens had said that there had 
been no espionage at Fort Monmouth. I believe that is the way the 
newspaper story which caused the most comment read, the one in the 
Herald Tribune by Homer Bigart. 

No. 2, as I recall it now, Mr, Stevens was reported to have said that 
none of the suspensions at Fort Monmouth related in any way to the 
theft or removal or disappearance of documents, which we knew to 
be untrue. 

No. 3, L reeall, Mr. Stevens had in his press conference given to the 
press a breakdown as to the number of suspensions which had taken 
place, which breakdown he had previously refused to give to this com- 
mittee on the ground that it was security information covered by 
the Presidential directive, and the chairman of the committee couldn't 
quite understand why Mr. Stevens would hold a press conference and 
give out information which he had told the committee he couldn’t give 
to the committee because it was security information. There might 
have been other things but I remember those three very particularly. 
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Mr. Jenxrns. I will ask you whether or not on that occasion you 
stated to the Secretary of the Army that he had doublecrossed Senator 
McCarthy. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I don’t recall using those words at all. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want you now to refresh your recollection, Mr. 
Cohn, and to serve your memory and to state as nearly as you can to 
this committee just what you said to the Secretary of the Army, if 
anything, with reference to a doublecross. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. As I recall it, Mr. Adams called me the day 
before and asked me to come down to see Mr. Stevens. He told me 
that the matter was of such importance to Mr. Stevens, Mr. Jenkins, 
that if 1 could not come down to Washington the next morning, Mr. 
Stevens would fly up to New York to see me that night, which was a 
Sunday night. 

I had to be back in New York Monday afternoon but I certainly 
was not going to put the Secretary of the Army to the trouble of 
flying up to New York just to see me, so I went down on Monday 
morning at his request. 

Mr. Stevens was very much upset at the way the press had reported 
his press conference. He said they had distorted what he had said, 
that they had badgered him at the conference, that 1 or 2 reporters 
got hold of him and were throwing unfair questions at him. Mr. 
Adams kept saying he knew the whole thing was a mistake and for 
that reason he had purposely left the room before the press conference 
took place. 

Mr. Stevens said he could fully understand that Senator McCarthy 
would take issue with the press stories and their accuracy and that 
he would like to repudiate everything he had said at the press 
conference. 

For my part, I told Mr. Stevens I had talked with Senator Me- 
Carthy, who was speaking up in New England—I told Mr. Stevens 
that Senator McCarthy felt and that I felt and Frank—we all felt 
who knew the facts about the thing that it had been unfortunate 
because the facts had been misrepresented in the newspapers and 
that certainly he had given an inaccurate portrayal of the situation 
as it had existed. 

Mr. Jenkins. My specific question is whether or not you told the 
Secretary that he had doublecrossed Senator McCarthy. 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I do not recall using that word, and I am quite sure 
1 didn’t use that word. This conversation 

Mr. Jenxins. Do we understand by that that you specifically deny 
that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Jenkins, my best memory is I did not use that word. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want to read you what the Secretary says, page 
372 of the transcript of the record. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JenKINs (reading) : 





Mr. Cohn said that Senator McCarthy was mad. 


Did you say that? 
Mr. Coun. I said he was mad. I certainly conveyed the impres- 
sion that Senator McCarthy felt the story was inaccurate and Mr. 
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Stevens, if he said what he was supposed to have said, shouldn’t have 
said it because it wasn’t true. 

Mr. JENKINS (reading) : 

And that I had doublecrossed him. 


Mr. Conn. No, sir, I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Jenkins. I know you say you don’t recall. Do you deny or 
admit it or say that your memory fails you on that subject ? 

Mr. Coun. You are asking me to give you word for word what was 
said on that day, November 16, I can’t ‘do that. I can give you the 
substance of the conversation, because | remember it. I cannot swear 
to you what exact words I did use and what exact words I did not 
use. I can give you the substance of it and I would be very happy 
to do that. 

Mr. Jenxins. As I understand it, you neither affirm ner deny that 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I can say that the best I can give you on that, would be 
a guess, and my guess would be that I did not use it. 1 cannot recall 
using the word “doublecrossed” to Mr. Stevens and I cannot see the 
appropriateness of it in connection with this discussion about the press 
conference. It wasa very pleasant discussion. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say it wasa pleasant discussion ? 

Mr. Coun. Extremely so, on both sides. 

Mr. Jenkins. The Secretary changed his statement, did he not ? 

Mr. Coun. He did the next day; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. On November 17, at the Merchants Club in New York 
City? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say you don’t recall using the word “double- 
crossed” to the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And I believe you say you don’t recall ever having 
used that word to the Secrets ry, “doublec rossed” 2 

Mr. Conn. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you ever remember having used the word “double- 
crossed” to Mr. Adams, the Secretary ‘s counselor ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You donot? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Anyway, the press release was altered on the 17th 
day of November, was it not ? 

Mr. Conn. I would say it was corrected to bring it in conformance 
with the true facts. 

Mr. Jenkins. There was a newspaper strike in New York City in 
November, was there not, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. There very well might have been, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenxtys. Well, now, Mr. Cohn, don’t you remember well that 
on November 28 there was a newspaper strike in New York City ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I don’t remember that well. I do remember, 
after hearing Mr. Adams’ testimony, that there was a—yes, I do 
remember that there was a newspaper ‘str ike. 

Mr. Jenkins. And these hearings that were being conducted in New 
York City were, as a result of that strike, transferred to Washington; 
were they not ? 


9 
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Mr. Coun. They were not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. They were not ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Well, Mr. Cohn, they were transferred to Washing- 
ton; weren’t they ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; they were not transferred to Washington. We 
had previously held hearings in Washington. We held some in New 
York. Whenever possible, we would hold them in Washington. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. Now, perhaps, my choice of the word 
“transfer” was an unhappy one, and conveyed an erroneous meaning 
to your mind. What I mean to ask you is this: U pon the occasion of 
the newspaper strike in New York City, the hearings were held in 
Washington during the pendency of that strike; weren’t they ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, I can’t agree with you on that. I don’t believe that 
to be the fact, and 1 would very much appreciate this, if I could get 
the dates of the newspaper strike and see whether it was on the days 
that we held hearings in Washington, which I believe were December 
8 and 9. I could give youa better answer if I had that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, there was a strike during the period the latter 
part of November 1953, Mr. Cohn, was there not? Do you not re- 
member that? 

Mr. Coun. I know definitely that there was a strike. If I could get 
the exact dates on it, sir, I would be in a much better position to help 
you on this. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why were there no hearings held in New York City 
during that newspaper strike, if there were none held ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know that there were none. It probably would 
turn out that there were. I just don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, do you know if there were any held in 
New York during that time? 

Mr. Conn. No, | sir, I can’t tell you a thing until I know the dates of 
the newspapers strike, and then by a check of the records I can tell 
you very quickly whether there were any in New York and whether 
the ones held in Washington were held in Washington during the time 
of the newspaper strike in New York. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I want to ask you, Mr. Cohn, if it isn’t a fact that 
there was a newspaper strike in New York City in the latter part of 
November, and that these hearings were then held in the city of 
Washington because they could not and were not publicized in ‘New 
York City ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. You heard Mr. Adams testify on that subject; did 
you not? 

Mr. Coun. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you hear Mr. Adams testify under his oath that 
Mr. Carr, the director of your staff, told him that the reason the 
hearings were transferred to Washington was because of the strike 
in New York C ity and as a consequence the hearings could not be 
properly publicized, whereas they could be in the city of W ashington ¢ 
You heard Mr. Adams testify to that; did you not? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did Mr. Carr make such a statement, to your knowl- 
edge? 

46620°—t t—pt. 46——2 
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Mr. Coun. I am sure he never made such a statement seriously, sir, 
and Tam sure Mr. Adams knew that he never did. 

Mr. Jenkins. He wouldn’t have made it jocularly, would he? 

Mr. Coun. He might have, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Would you say if Mr. Carr did make such a state- 
ment—did you ever talk to Mr. Carr about that ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I have no recollection of ever having talked to 
Mr. Carr about the newspaper strike. 

Mr. Jenxins. Can you assign any reason whatever why these hear- 
ings were held in Washington during the pendency of the newspaper 

rike in New York City? 

ie Coun. Sir, first of all, I can’t say they were held in Washington 
— ng the pendency of the strike, because I don’t have the date the 

rike was under way. I know hearings were held on December 8 and 9, 
aul a if you tell me the strike was on December 8 and 9—— 

Senator McCarriuy. May I interrupt, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCartuy. If you feel there was anything improper about 
holding hearings in Washineton about Communist er epee I am 
wppalled. Iwas the man who ordered the hearings held in New York, 
held in Boston, held in Washington, and held in other places. I don’t 
understand what this has to do with the issues. However, if Mr. 
Jenkins thinks it has, I will be glad to answer in full why we held 
hearings in various parts of the country. 

Mr. Jenkins. Senator, I want to ask about it. The committee may 
think that it is important, and that is why I am asking. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair believes counsel has a perfect right to 
interrogate the witness. 

Senator McCartrny. I don’t object. 

Senator Munpr. And the Senator from Wisconsin may object if he 
wants to. May the Chair suggest that there be no interruption this 
week unless there are points of order or points of personal privilege, 
and of course the Senator from Wisconsin—— 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpr. Have you a point of order? 

Senator McCartuy. You may call it that, I don’t know. 

Senator Munpt. I want to know whether you call it that and 
whether you will state it. We will have to proceed now. 

Senator McCartruy. I want to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
if there was anything improper about holding hearings in Washing- 
ton, hearings were held here, I ordered them held here, I will answer 
any questions, when I get on the stand, on them. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair heard you the previous time. 

Mr. Jenkins undoubtedly will ask you questions about it. The 
Chair reiterates the statement tiiat there be no interruptions, please, 
this week, unless they are points of order or points of personal privi- 
lege. We believe we are on the home stretch of these hearings, and if 
we are going to get home we have to proceed in order. 

Mr. Jenkins? 

Senator McCarruy. I have a point of order here now, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Munpt. You may state your point of order. 

Senator McCarruy. As a point of order, I would like to ask the 
Chair to personally read and decide whether or not he wants to 
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enter in the record a wire from an individual who was mentioned 
last week a: an informant. I will not ask that this be put in the record 
at this time. I am asking that the Chair read it. I hope he gives 
all members of the committee copies of the wire. It shows the extent 
to which the Justice Department is going to prevent the testimony of 
certain witnesses being received here. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I find on the back of this wire cer- 
tain notes. For that reason, I wish the Chair would use this wire 
himself. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will endeavor to read it during the 
lunch hour. Proceed, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, during the period from November 18 to 
December 8 do you know how many times you called Mr. John Adams? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard Mr, Adams testify with respect to numer- 
ous telephone calls from you during that period of time, did you not? 

Mr. Conn. I thought he said that we had numerous conversations, 
sir. I believe he made just as many calls to me as I did to him. 

Mr. Jenkins. I think you are entirely correct. But you and he 
called each other from time to time, a number of times during that 
period, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Coun. Surely. 

Mr. Jenxins. In those telephone calls the subject of Dave Schine 
was discussed from time to time, was it not? 

Mr. Coun. I would say infrequently, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Infrequently ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. 1 want to read you what Mr. Adams said about that, 
Mr. Cohn, on page 2564, and ask you whether or not he is correct in 
his testimony. [| Reading. | 

There were calls to me fairly reguiarly. I can’t say that the calls to me were 
every day. There were some long-distance calls from New York. There were 
oceasions during this period where the press of committee business or the requests 
on the Army required me to place telephone calls to Mr. Cohn, and during many 
of these calls which I placed to Mr. Cohn I was subjected often during the course 
of the telephone calls to the same sort of treatment, extreme pressures, with 
reference to a commitment for a New York assignment for Schine immediately 
at the conclusion of his 8 weeks of basic training. 

Ts that true or false, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, it is very difficult for me to put a legal character- 
ization on it. I would say Mr. Adams is quite mistaken. If he were 
pressured or abused he certainly never indicated that to me and I be- 
lieve you will find the circumstances of my calls were many and his 
conduct of them to be such that no reasonable person can believe that 
he was abused or felt that he had been. 

Mr. Jenkins. You did want Mr. Schine assigned to the New York 
area, did you not? 

Mr. Conn. There was never a question of any permanent assign- 
ment of Mr. Schine to the New York area, 

Mr. Jenkins. Now, Mr. Cohn, that is not an answer to my question. 
My question is specifically, you did want Schine assigned to the New 
York area, did you not? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. The question was the finishing up of this com- 
mittee business which had to be done in the New York or Washington 
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area. Mr, Adams knew the problem, and that is what the discussions 
were about, s 

Mr. Jenxins. I am afraid you still haven’t answered the question 
directly. It is specifically: You did want Schine assigned to the 
New York area, is that right or is it wrong / 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; 1 can’t give you a categorical “Yes” or “No” 
answer to that question. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why can you not ? 

Mr. Coun. Because the thing just doesn’t admit of it. It was a 
question of having to finish up the subcommittee business. Mr. Adams 
knew all about that situation. He knew that it would be a convenience 
if Schine could be in the New York or Washington area until he got 
through with that. But if you ask me did we ask for a commitment 
on what sounds like a permanent assignment to the New York area, 
I can’t fairly give you a yes or no answer to that. 

Mr. Jenkins. But, Mr. Cohn, I didn’t say anything about a perma- 
nent assignment. The question was simple. Did you want Schine 
assigned to the New York City area? Now, I think you can answer 
that “Yes” or “No” and then make such explanation as you see fit. 

Mr. Coun. Surely, sir. I would say “No,” we did not request an 
assignment for Schine—— 

Mr. Jenxrns. I didn’t ask you about a request. I am asking you 
about a mental state, now, what was in your mind. Did you want him 
assigned to the New York area ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I would say, if I had to go in to our mental 
state, what we wanted was to get the subcommittee work done and the 
reports out, and we wanted Schine’s help as much as we could get that 
without interference with his regular Army training. I would say 
that was our mental state at that period of time. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And wanting that, you wanted him assigned to a 
convenient post, and the New York area would have been the most 
convenient area to which he could have been assigned, that is correct, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Conn. Not quite, sir, it never quite got down to that, because he 
was at Fort Dix, and they were making him available during the 
weekends, and we could send staff members out to talk to him, or talk 
to him on the phone when problems arose, and there was no great 
difficulty. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Well, did you ever ask the Secretary of the Army 
or his counselor, John Adams, to assign this young man Schine to the 
New York area? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, 1 don’t believe anything that blunt came up. 
It was a we of the problem of finishing the subcommittee work, 
and working out some way of his doing that without interfering with 
hi i. ene tr ‘aining. 

Jenkins. You heard all this testimony by the Secret: ry of the 
aes by Mr. Adams, about these numerous calls, requests, on your 
part, on the part of the Senator, to get this boy assigned to the New 
York area so that he could assist in the committee work, and you say 
that didn’t happen, is that right, now ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. I am trying to give you the picture as it did 
h: appen. There was just never a request, “ Assign him to the New 
York area,” period. This problem had been discussed by us with them 
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over a period of time. They knew what the problem was, and it was 
always a question of letting him finish up his subcommittee work with- 
out interfering with his Army tr aining. That was a problem on both 
sides, and we both did our best to work the thing out and it was worked 
out, sir, ina perfectly satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Jenkins Mr. Cohn, do you remember meeting with Mr. Adams 
on December 8 ? 

Mr. Coun. I remember the—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you remember a hearing on December 8 ? 

Mr. Conn. Ido, sir. I think that was the day Aaron Coleman tes- 
tified in public session down in Washington. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you talk to Mr. Adams on that occasion about 
Dave Schine during the course of the hearing ? 

Mr. Conn. I can’t say that I did, sir. I certainly don’t deny that 
I talked with Mr. Adams on that occasion. 

Mr. Jenkins. That hearing was held right here in this room, wasn’t 
it ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And Mr. John Adams was sitting approximately 
where Mr. Maner is sitting to my rear? 

Mr. Coun. Excuse me, Mr. Jenkins. I have gotten a note here, I 
don’t know how authentic it is, that the newspaper strike was not on 
the days that our hearings were held in Washington, namely on De- 
cember 8 or December 9. I assume the information is authentic. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. JI am asking you now, Mr. Cohn—you 
had a perfect right to put that into the record. I don’t know when 
the newspaper strike was on. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you recall this hearing here on December 
, do you not? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say you do not remember talking to John Adams 
about Schine while the hearing was in progress ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you deny talking to Adams about Schine while 
those hearings were in progress ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. I say it is unlikely, though, sir, for this reason, 
if I might explain my “no” answer. 

I looked at Mr. Adams’ original charges filed on March 11, and in 
those I believe, sir, he said that he talked to me about Schine before 
the hearings started. Then in his testimony here at this hearing, he 
changed that and said that I talked to him during the hearings. “And 
if Mr. Adams isn’t straight on it, sir, I don’t think I can be expected 
tobe. It is very possible that there was conversation between him and 
me about Schine on the subject of staff members seeing him at night 
while he was doing his training. Whether that took place before the 
hearing or during the hearing or on the next day or whether it didn’t 
take place at that time, I am in no position to affirm or deny it. 

Mr. Jenkins. Was Schine being given additional work to do along 
about that time or after he was inducted in the Army, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Additional, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, new assignments. 


Mr. Coun. No, sir. 


» 
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Mr. Jenkins. New work to do? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. New witnesses to interrogate? 

Mr. Coun. Tle was not, s 

Mr. Jenkins. Was not? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. It was a question of finishing up his work? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. You heard General Ryan testify that Schine told 
him that his work was incre: asing, did you not, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. I think that was a true statement, sir. 

Mr. JenKINS. A true statement f ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, s 

Mr. JENKINS. aie words, he was retrogressing instead of 
progressing in the getting up of these reports ¢ Wouldn't that be the 
effect of it? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; it wasn’t quite that. I think that is about the 
period of time that he got hit with the full impact of finishing these 
reports with a time limit on it. Doing these reporis turned out to be 
quite a formidable job. There was a lot of hard work that he did on 
those, and a lot of hard work that I think just about every other 
member of the steff did on those reports. It got to the point, Mr. 
Jenkins, where I think we stopped holding all hearings for a period of 
about a month just to get those reports out. It was quite a job. 

Mr. Jenxins. Very well. We will get back to thet. I am asking 
you now about December §, about these public hearings, and I want 
to ask you about what Mr. Adams swore under oath, and I want to ask 
you whether or not it is true or false. I am reading now from page 

74 of the record, from the testimony of Mr. Adams: 

On a number of occasions during the course of interrogation of the witness 
When others were interrogating them, Cohn got up and came over and spoke to 
me about Schine, saying things to the effect “What about Dave's thing, what 
about Dave's thing, what about Dave’s thing?” It continued intermittently 
throughout the morning 

What do you say about that, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. I would say this, Mr. Jenkins, first of all I am just 
looking here at Mr. Adams’ original charges of March 11 in which 
he set forth a detailed account of these events. If you are talking 
about December 8, there is not one word about my having said any- 
thing to him ahinnd Dave Schine on December 8, and I assume Mr. 
Adams’ memory was better when he drew this document on March 11 
than it was 2 months later when he testified before this committee. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, that document of March 11 was a general 
statement, and I am talking to you now about specific testimony in 
support of those statements. And he s says that on December 8, during 
a public hearing in this room, you continuously asked him “What 
about Dave’s thing?” Do you deny it or is it the truth or do you 
have no recollection about it? 

Mr. Coun. I have no recollection of talking with him, sir, and I 
would say since he makes no reference to it in his ow n original charges 
here, in all probability it did not happen. 

Mr. Jenkins. You won't say definitely that it did not happen? 
You don’t definitely deny it? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Well, if it is true, then, what did you mean by Dave’s 
thing ? 

Mr. Coun. I think what we were discussing then was this change 
of situation occasioned by the order that staff members could not talk 
to Schine after training on week nights down at Fort Dix. There 
was some discussion about Mr. Adams—between Mr. Adams and my- 
self—on the change in the weekend and week-night arrangement. 
That discussion continued until we worked out a formula that helped 
us in our work and did not interfere with Schine’s army training. 

There certainly might have been discussion about that during this 

veriod of time, sir. Whether it was on December 8 or not, I just don’t 
eae 

Mr. Jenxrns. On or about the 9th of December, you learned that 
a weekend pass for Schine had been canceled, did you not, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think so, sir. I think that was some period of 
time before that. 

Mr. Jenxins. Well, did you learn of the cancellation of a week 
night pass on or about December 9th ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know, sir. Once again I thought that that was 
before. I might be wrong. 

Mr. Jenxins. I will ask you if this happened, that you learned some 
time, about December 9th, that a pass, whether weekend or week- 
night, a pass for Schine had been canceled, and that you went to 
Adams, talked to Adams and told him that it was just another Army 
or Stevens’ doublecross ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I don’t recall using those words. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t recall using that word “doublecross” 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins, I believe you testified a while ago that you never re- 
called at any time using the word “doublecross” ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I do not recall ever having used that word, sir. 

Mr. Jexxtns. What did you say to Mr. Adams about the cancella- 
tion of that pass for Dave Schine ? 

Mr. Coun. The discussion I had with Mr. Adams was about work- 
ing out some arrangement whereby Dave Schine could be available to 
staff members after his training hours and get this work done. We 
worked out an arrangement on November 6, and before that, that 
arrangement was just fine with us and worked out well. When the 
arrangement was tried and reexamined, it was a question of working 
out some kind of a new arrangement that would not interfere with his 
training but would give us an opportunity to get the information and 
get the work done. 

I did talk to Mr. Adams, I would say, infrequently about that, sir. 
That might have been on December 8 or 9 or around that period of 
time. I certainly don’t dispute that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, I again read you from Adams’ testimony, 
page 2577 of the record : 

Mr. ApAMS. December 9, yes, sir. Cohn was aware of this decision on week- 
days, and he was again getting up regularly from the committee table, coming 
over to speak to me about Schine’s availability, and he was very put out, petulant, 
about the decision on weeknights. He talked to me about Mr. Stevens and con- 
sidered this a doublecross, an Army doublecross of a commitment already made. 
It was a Stevens doublecross. 


What do you say about that, Mr. Cohn? 
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Mr. Coun. I say about that, sir, I don’t recall it, and I am inclined 
to doubt that it happened that way, because again, sir, | am looking 
at the specific statement Mr. Adams made 2 months ago in his charges 
tiled March 11, where he gives a completely different version of that 
conversation. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say you are not definite and sure about it. Will 
you deny it ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. I will affirm—— 

Mr. Jenkins. You don't deny it? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. I will affirm to you, sir, that I did discuss with 
Mr. Adams—rather, he discussed with me first this change in ar- 
rangement, namely, that the weekends were going to be shortened 
and that week-night passes for consultation with staff members and 
work would not be allowed. There was a question of a readjust- 
ment which would make it possible for us to get our work done and 
make it possible for Schine to continue his training like every other 
soldier. There were discussions with Mr. Adams about that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you recall Mr, Adams testifying that you 
were so persistent and pressured him to such an extent that he de- 

cided to go and talk directly with Senator McCarthy about it. You 
eal that, do you not? 

Mr. Coun. [recall that testimony, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. You recall the fact that he did go to Senator Me- 
Carthy ? 

Mr. Conn. I recall the fact that he went to Senator McCarthy, not 
about that, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you, Mr. Cohn, if it isn’t a fact that when 
te learned that Mr. John Adams had gone to talk to Senator Me- 

‘arthy, you told John Adams that you would tench him not to go 
over your he: - and talk to the Senator ¢ 

Mr. Coun. It didn’t happen that way at all, sir, 

Mr. Jenkins. Did it happen approximately that way ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t even think you can say it happened approxi- 
mately that way, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What did happen? 

Mr. Coun. What happened, sir, as I recall it, is this: Mr. Adams 
had had a discussion with us after these hearings in Washington on 
the 8th and 9th. On both days I believe Mr. Adams had had the cus- 
tomary discussion with us about when the hearings could be ended, 
and Mr. Carr and I told him that nothing could be done about that. 

Mr. Adams on the 9th, sir, went up to see Senator McCarthy and 
asked Senator McCarthy directly whether or not he would not bring 
about an end of these Fort Monmouth hearings. After I heard about 
that, | remember talking to Mr. Adams. I don’t know whether it was 
that day or not. 

Mr. Jenkins. May L interrupt you, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Mr. Jenxrys. I will ask you if Senator McCarthy didn’t tell you 
that Mr. Adams likewise talked to him about your intercessions for 
Dave Schine ? 

Mr. Conn. He did not, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. He did not ? 

Mr. Conn. No,sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Very well, you may go ahead. 
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Mr. Conn. After John went up to see the Senator about getting 
these hearings stopped and talked to him about that, the Senator told 
somebody, who told us about the conversation. I remember that 
Frank Carr and I talked with John Adams about it, sir, and there was 
nothing along the lines that you suggest. As I recall it, I talked to 
John first, and I told him—I asked him about his conversation with 
Senator McCarthy, and whether he had had any luck in getting the 
hearings stopped. He said that he had not and, as I recall it, he said 
he hoped I did not mind his having spoken with Senator McCarthy 
about the matter directly, because John Adams and I were on one 
lower level and Senator McCarthy and Mr. Stevens were on a higher 

: level. 

I think, sir, after Mr. Adams was in the picture, if I had wanted to 
talk to Mr. Stevens about some cooperation that we were or weren’t 
getting from the Army, I would have gone to Mr. Adams, who was on 
my level, and asked him to set up the date, and then gone along with 
him to see Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Adams didn’t do that with us, but he went right up to see 
Senator McCarthy. As I recall it, Mr. Adams wanted to know if I 
was annoyed at that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Were you? 

Mr. Coun. I told him, sir, as I recall it, that if the tables were 
turned and I had wanted to see Mr. Stevens about something like 
that, I probably would have called Mr. Adams first and asked him to 
make the date, and gone along with Mr. Adams, who was on my level, 
because if I didn’t do that, sir, it probably would have looked like 
something of a reflection on Mr. Adams. 

Then Mr. Adams told me, as I recall it—he said, as I recall it, “I 
think you are right, but Frank Carr suggested to me that I go up and 
talk to Senator McCarthy. Frank Carr told me, ‘Why don’t you go up 
and talk to the chairman about it? We can’t stop the hearings. He 
can.’ ”. 

The matter was dropped right then and there, because if he had 
talked te Mr. Carr about it, and Mr. Carr told him to go up and talk 
to the Senator, that was certainly fine. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Mr. Cohn, as a matter of fact, you were put out 
because Mr. Adams had gone over your head and talked directly to 
the Senator; that is the truth, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. There just was not that much of a question about it. 

Mr. Jenkins. You weren’t angry about it? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir; I was not angry. 

Mr. JENKINS. You didn’t upbraid him about it? 

Mr. Conn. No: I didn’t upbraid him. 

Mr. Jenkins. When he swore under his oath here, “I said to him—-” 
strike that. [Reading:] 

; He said he would teach me what it meant to go over his head. I said to him, 
“Roy, is that a threat?” and he said, “No, that is a promise.” 

You say that didn’t happen, Mr. Cohn, that that is purely a figment 
of the imagination of Mr. Adams and is false? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. I would say it is probably quite an exaggerated 
account of something that was not much of an incident at all. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Is there any basis whatever for that? 
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Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; I would say the basis for it is the fact that 
Mr. Adams did go to see Senator McCarthy on or about December 9 
about these hearings. I was not along, and I did discuss with Mr, 
\dams some time after that the fact that he had gone to see Senator 
McCarthy and had told him that if the tables were turned I prob- 
ably would have called him to make the date with Mr. Stevens and 
he ha In’t ees that. He told me, as I recall it, that he had spoken to 
rank Carr before he went up to Senator McCarthy and that Frank 
Carr omnia that he should go up. That was that, far as I was 
col cerned. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you have an argument with Mr. John Adams 
about when the weekend starts, Mr. Cohn # 

Mr. Coun. No,sir. I did have a discussion. 

Mr. Jenkins. You had a discussion ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was it? 

Mr. Coun. As I recall it, sir, I think that took place on the 4th of 
December. I can fix that date pretty well because a friend of mine 
was in my office, it turns out, when I was talking to Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you mind revealing the name of that friend at this 
time ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I would rather check with him first and then tell 
you about it afterward. Iam sure he would have no objection. 

That conversation I think was Friday afternoon, December 4, and 
I did have a discussion with Mr, Adams about when a weekend starts. 
Yes, sil 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, do you mean by that that there was a disagree- 
ment between you and Mr. Adams about when a weekend started ¢ 

Mr. Coun. There was a discussion. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was the discussion, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. There was a lot of talk that afternoon. 

Mr. Jenkins. Let us condense it now, if you will, please. 

Mr. Coun. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And just tell us what that discussion was. 

Mr. Conn. The discussion was about changing the time Schine 
would have available to work on the committee reports. He ordinar- 
ily had been available after training on Friday and was able to put 
in a full day Saturday and a full day Sunday. That arrangement 
was changed around the beginning of December so that he was not 
available until some time during the day Saturday, which cost us 

day. I diseussed that with Mr. Adams, sir, and suggested that 
this was not in accordance with the original arrangement we had made. 
Mr. Adams said, “Well, you are right, we did say weekends,” and we 
had prev iously interpreted weekend to mean from the end of the day 
Friday until the end of the d: ay Sunday or until Monday morning. 

Mr. Jenxins. Whose interpretation was that? 

Mr. Coun. That was everybody's at the beginning, sir, Mr. Adams’ 
and ours. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you and Mr. Adams when you agreed on week- 
end passes place an interpretation on what a weekend meant ? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. Actually we didn’t. I thought and I guess 
he thought that we assumed that weekend meant from the end of Fri- 
day until Monday morning. 
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Mr. Jenxins. Well, now, is that what you say a weekend is, from 
the end of Friday, or Friday afternoon, or the beginning of Friday 
evening, until Monday morning; is that your interpretation ? 

Mr. Coun. Until Sunday night or Monday morning. Yes,sir. In 
other words, if I might put it a different way, Saturday and Sunday 
would be the 2 weekend days. 

Mr. Jenxins. And you did have a discussion with Mr. Adams about 
it? You say it didn’t amount to an argument ? 

Mr. Coun. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. He put a different interpretation on it, didn’t he? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. He said it started Saturday noon? 

Mr. Coun. It wasn’t a question of putting a different interpreta- 
tion on it, sir. There was a lot of talk back and forth and we both 
agreed that up until that time both he and I had interpreted it to 
mean Friday afternoon until Sunday night, and then there was a 
change. The whole thing got back to “Well, what was meant by a 
weekend.” Isaid, “I thought it was meant the end of the day Friday 
until Monday morning or Sunday night.” And Mr. Adams said a 
weekend meant anything anyone wanted a weekend to mean. There 
was a discussion about that. 

Mr. JENKINS. I take it you were wanting Mr. Schine, now, for this 
committee work ? 

Mr. Conn. Sure. 

Mr. Jenkins. For no other purpose? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; for no other purpose. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, do you know how many long-distance 
telephone calls you put from yourself to—pardon me. Do you know 
how many long-distance telephone calls you put in to John Adams 
on this 1 day? Now, you say this discussion happened on Decem- 
ber 44 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; that is the best I can fix it, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Very well, we will accept that as the date. How 
many times did you call John Adams on December 4, long distance, 
about anything ? 

Mr. Conn. About anything? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Adams says 2 or 3 times, that is about right. I 
know there were 2 or 3 topics of conversation, sir, and I know that at 
least 2 of those 3 topics of conversation required additional phone 
calls to be made from me to Mr. Adams. I would say on 2 or 3 is 
probably right. 

Mr. JenKrins. I want to show you a telephone record. 

Mr. Coun. You don’t have to, Mr. Jenkins, if you will tell me 
what it is. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I will tell you what it is, and I will show you the 
record, Mr. Cohn, and it is here for all to see, the record being that 
on the 4th day of December there were four long-distance telephone 
calls from Mr. Cohn in New York City to Mr. John Adams. 

Mr. Coun. It could be, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Just examine it and tell me. 

Mr. Conn. I don’t even have to do that, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is that correct? 

Mr. Coun. No doubt, if the record shows that; sure. 
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Mr. Jenkins. And I will ask yeu, Mr. Cohn, if they weren’t with 
reference to what a weekend meant ¢ 

Mr. Conn. They were not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. They were not ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Why did you call him four times on that day ? 

Mr. Coun. Let me tell you what happened that afternoon, sir, and 
1 will tell you why there were four phone calls. I didn’t know I 
placed them all. My recollection is that on 1 or 2 occasions he had 
called me back and I called him again 

Mr. Jenkins. The record shows they were all from you, Mr. Cohn, 
from New York City to John Adams. 

Mr. Coun. Very well. I recall one thing that necessitated a fur- 
ther phone call was this: Mr. Adams on that afternoon—and I start 
this by saying that I allege nothing whatsoever improper on this— 
lad taken up with me the question of getting theater tickets for his 
aunt, whose name I recall but don’t want to mention here unless you 
want me to. She lived in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is not necessary. 

Mr. Coun. In fact, there were two aunts. They lived in Brooklyn 
and Mr. Adams was going to be in New York the next week or week 
after. He gave me a list of 2 or 3 shows, and he asked me if I could 
line up some tickets for one of those shows, No. 1, and if, No 2, I could 
call his aunts at some number he gave me in Brooklyn and agree on 
an evening with them when they would be available to go, and : agree 
on the name of the show, and get the tickets and let him know, and 
he would plan to be in New York on that particular evening. 

As I recall it, sir, and I am sure of it, I placed a call to his aunts 
in Brooklyn and I placed a call, I know, to the theater ticket broker 
to see if I could get a particular show. I think he wanted Tea House 
of the August Moon, and I don’t think we could get tickets to that. 
I called Mr. Adams back and I brought him up to date on that par- 
ticular situation. We discussed in some length those arrangements on 
tnat day. As I say, that little theater party finally came off on 
December 16. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, did you discuss Schine ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes,sir. I told you about that. 

Mr. Jenkins. On each of those four calls? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I doubt if he was discussed on each of those 
four calls at all. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yousay you doubt it? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you remember Mr. Adams’ testimony on 
that subject, don’t you? 

Mr. Coun. I do, and I am not finished telling you what we talked 
about. 

Mr. Jenkins. I beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to cut you off. 

Mr. Coun. There was one other topic of conversation and that topic 
of conversation was General Lawton. Mr. Adams talked to me on 
that occasion about some new allegations against General Lawton, 
in which Mr. Adams thought he might be relieved of his command 
and in which Mr. Adams thought might have a particularly appeal 
to me in getting me to help Mr. Adams have Senator McCarthy agree 
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not to make a public issue if General Lawton were relieved of his 
command. Asa result of certain statements Mr. Adams made to me, 
I agreed to check those statements with certain people I knew in New 
York who might have knowledge of it and get to the source. I tele- 
phoned on that afternoon, sir, to two people I knew in New York 
who would have knowledge of those statements about General Lawton, 
and I recall reporting back to Mr. Adams on what those people had 
to say about General Lawton, and I also recall making a tentative 
arrangement to have a a ums see one of those people during the 
next week. I do recall, sir, that I spent a substantial period of time 
talking to Mr. Adams on rus particular afternoon about these various 
subjects. I think I spent probably an hour and a half or 2 hours 
on the phone with Mr. Adams about these subjects 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, Mr. Adams’ testimony, and if I am in 
error you may correct me and you may refer to page 2582 of the 
record, that on those occasions, on the 4th day of December, you used 
obscene language, language that he couldn’t repeat here in the presence 
of the spectators or the radio or television, unprintable language, 
vituperative language. What about it? 

Mr. Conn. Well, sir, I am not going to deny that there might be 
certain things that I say and I believe all of us say that we would not 
say on television. As far as using vituperative or obscene language 
is concerned, I have talked to practically all of my friends about that, 
and the consensus of opinion is that if anything I use a good deal less 
of cuss words than most people do. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you talk to yourself about it, now ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I am asking you now about Roy Cohn’s version of it, 
not what your friends say about the type of language you used. John 
Adams swore that you used bad words. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. I don’t know what he calls a bad word and 
what he meant, sir. I will very freely tell you that on occasion I might 
use a word which I would not use here on television. 

Mr. Jenkins. Is that when you are angry? 

Mr. Coun. It might be when I am angry. 

Mr. Jenkins. Like October 20 at Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Coun. It wouldn’t necessarily be when I am angry. It might 
be when I am talking to another man and we are talking about some- 
thing we don’ : like, or something like that. It could be on a lot of oc- 
casions, sir. I do want to say this, while I very freely admit that I 
have used words that I would not be prone to repeat—— 

Mr. Jenkins. You have the usual repertoire of bad words, I take it, 
Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I would say I have about the usual. I don’t think I have 
any unique ones in my vocabulary. 

Mr. Jenxins. You have never plowed a mule in new ground, then, 
Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Conn. No, I don’t think so, sir. And there are words that I 
certainly would not repeat on television. 

Was there anything vituperative or obscene or anything that is out 
of the ordinary or out of normal? I would say definitely not, sir, and 
Mr. Adams certainly never indicated to me or to anybody else that he 
objected to anything which 1 said to him. That is all new. 
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Mr. Jenkins. And so when he swears that you discussed Schine 
with him on four occasions on the 4th day of December, and argued 
with him over what constituted a weekend, and used obscene and 
vituperative language, do you say that John Adams swore truthfully 
or falsely ¢ 

Mr. Coun. I would say this, sir, again I am loathe to characterize 
\ hat somebody else says as false. That involves a lot of elements—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you or not? We will put it that way, Mr. Cohn. 
Yes or no. 

Mr. Conn. Let’s do it this way—— 

Mr. Jenkins. I would rather you do it that way and then you are 
entitled to make an explanation. You can answer that, I think, yes 
or no, 

Mr. Conn. We did discuss what constitutes a weekend, sir. I don’t 
believe—certainly in my opinion I did not then or on any other oc- 
casion use to Mr. Adams what I think—well, I don’t want to pull 
anybody else in here—what I think a normal person would regard as 
vituperative or obscene or unusual language between two guys talking 
about something. I do say, sir, that Mr. Adams has omitted to state 
a good number of important other things which were discussed on 
that afternoon and on other occasions, and has tried to create the im- 
pression that just about every time we talked it was all about Schine 
and Schine finishing committee work and getting oe ferential treat- 
ment when that just isn’t true. So I would say, sir, Mr. Adams has 
given an inaccurate picture of what hi appe ned on ‘th at afternoon, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Did you talk about the investigation of subversives 
in the Army ¢ 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. We might very well have. I remember that 
was a frequent topic of conversation. What I remember is what you 
say, what he says. I remember the General Lawton discussions, be- 
cause I had to talk to other people about that and called Mr. Adams 
back. I have checked with those other people, and I know that I did 
talk on that afternoon. And, sir, I do know that there was discussion 
about his aunts, and the theater tickets on that afternoon. So the best 
T can tell you, sir, is that there is a little bit of truth thrown in with an 
awful lot of omission. 

Mr. Jenkins. The discussions, Mr. Cohn, centered around the in- 
vestigations of the McCarthy committee, the theater tickets, sometimes 
Schine—that is the truth, isn’t it? 

Mr. Coun. I remember the weekend, sir. I remember the General 
Lawton thing. I remember the theater tickets for the two ladies in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you remember this automobile ride in New York 
City on December 17, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Do you remember what John Adams swore about 
that ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you remember that he testified that you were so 
angry that he feared for Senator McCarthy’s life and limb; in other 
words, that you would commit mayhem on him if he left him alone? 
You remember that? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, I do. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Were you angry on that occasion ? 

Mr. Conn. Sir, we had an animated discussion about General 
Lawton. 

Mr. Jenkins. An animated discussion ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t think Senator McCarthy on that occasion or on 
any other occasion was in need of bodily protection from Mr. Adams 
against me or against anybody else. 

Mr. Jenkins. The discussion was quite animated, you say ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir, it was. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I suppose, Mr. Cohn, by that you mean that your 
temper rose and fell and, as Mr. Adams said, like the tides of the sea ; 
is that right? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I have never made up an emotional chart, and I 
just can’t give as vivid a characterization as Mr. Adams can. I can 
tell you, sir, though, for your purposes here, that there was lengthy 
discussion about General Lawton; that I was very much disturbed, 
sir, about what they were trying to do to General Lawton; that I was 
sufficiently disturbed so that that night I communicated personally 
with General Lawton’s headquarters to tell him what they were trying 
to do to him, and that the next day I took my time to have lunch with 
General Lawton’s aide, Lieutenant Corr, to tell him just what Mr. 
Adams was upto. Sol certainly was upset about it, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you talked to him about Dave Schine on 
that occasion, didn’t you ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you deny that now positively and emphatically ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; I can certainly deny to you, sir, that that 
animated discussion was about Dave Schine. 

Mr. JENKINS. Was Schine’s name mentioned ? 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Adams said at the hearings here that he said—he 
kept trying to say, “Let’s talk about Schine.” 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he or not? 

Mr. Coun.I think he might very well have said “Let’s talk about 
Schine.” 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you talk about Dave Schine? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I don’t recall that we did. Neither does the 
Senatcr, and neither does Mr. Carr. I was intent on talking about 
General Lawton and what they were trying to do to him, ‘That is 
what we did talk about, sir, and I think about the best proof of that 
is that that night—and you have the phone slip, Mr. Jenkins—l 
phoned Genet ‘al Lawton’s headquarters to send word to the general 
just what had happened at lunch that day; and the next day, sir, 
December 18, I had lunch with Lieutenant Corr, General Lawton’s 
vide, and I told him what Mr. Adams was trying to do to General 
Lawton. 

The discussion that day, sir, was about General Lawton. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, Mr. Adams testified that you cursed him 
on that date. Do you remember that ? 

Mr. Conn. I heard his testimony, sir. I think he said that I used 
abusive and—— 

Mr. Jenkins. I will read you precisely what he said, page 2587 of 
the record: 

Mr. Cohn became extremely agitated, became extremely abusive. He cursed 
me and then Senator McCarthy. 
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He said you cursed both him and the Senator. 

Mr. Coun. I think he is a little bit wrong about that, six, 

Mr. Jenkins. A little bit? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. How much? 

Mr. Coun. I will try to tell you how much. 

Mr. Jenkins. Or how little? 

Mr. Coun. I will try to tell you that, sir. 

We had an animated discussion about the General Lawton situa- 
tion. I don’t thing he can say that I was disturbed at Senator Mc- 
Carthy. Ithink it is more accurate to say, sir, that Senator McCarthy 
agreed with me, and that it was Mr. Adams against Senator McCarthy, 
Mr. Carr, and myself, and not the other way around. 

As far as using intemperate language or anything like that, I can’t, 
once again 

Mr. Jenkins. He doesn’t say intemperate language. He says pro- 
fane language. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I don’t know what Mr. Adams calls profane 
language. 

Mr. Jenkins. He says you cursed him. 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know what he means by that, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you know what cursing is. 

Mr. Coun. Well, sir, once again, I suppose we ‘have to go word by 
word here. I have told you, sir, that I certainly have on occasion, 
as I assume everyvody else here has, used some words which you 
would not want to repeat on television. When you are talking to 
another man, when you are discussing a situation or when you are 
discussing someone, you might say something which you don’t want to 
say on television. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you say you did it in a period of animation ? 

Mr. Coun. I very well might have, sir; sure. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you are perfectly capable of becoming 
quite animated at times, too, are you not ? 

Mr. Coun. ITamsure that Iam. 

Mr. Jenxins. Nobody can accuse you of being a phlegmatic type of 
person ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. During that period of animation, you say that you 
might have used some words that you wouldn’t want repeated over 
television—— 

Mr. Coun. Certainly. 

Mr. Jenkins. And radio? 

Mr. Coun. No doubt about that. 

Mr. Jenkins. No doubt about it? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you on that occasion, as John Adams swore—— 

Mr. Coun. I might very well, sir. It certainly would have been 
an appropriate occasion to use some of those words. 

Mr. Jenkins. An appropriate occasion ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. So I take it by that, Mr. Cohn, that now you admit 
that on that occasion, in a period of animation, you used some pro- 
fanity to the counselor for the Secretary of the Army; is that right? 
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Mr. Coun. Sir, I don’t want to argue with you about what pro- 
fanity—— 

Mr. Jenkins. I don’t want to argue with you. I am merely asking 
you a question. 

Mr. Coun. I will certainly say that that would have been a very 
appropriate occasion, and I might very well have used words which 
1 would not repeat here and would not want to hear anyone else repeat 
here on television, sir. 

Mr. JenKins. You say it was all centered around General Lawton ? 

Mr. Coun. I do, sir. 

Mr. JenKins. That the Schine subject had nothing whatever to do 
with it? 

Mr. Conn. It did not, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And that John Adams testified erroneously, we will 
put it? 

Mr. Conn. I would say he was mistaken, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. I will read you further from John Adams, 2588: 

The subject was Schine. The subject was the fact—the thing that Cohn was 
angry about, the thing that he was so violent ahout was the fact that, one, the 
Army was not agreeing to an assignment for Schine; and, two, that Senator 
McCarthy was not supporting his staff in its efforts to get Schine assigned to 
New York. So his abuse was directed partly to me and partly to Senator 
McCarthy. 

Is that true or false, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I would say Mr. Adams is mistaken about that. 
The only 

Mr. Jenxins. Then I take it you say that is absolutely false. 

Mr. Coun. Mr. Jenkins, when you say something is false, you are 
going into a man’s state of mind and into an element of w illfullness. 
I would rather say there, sir, that Mr. Adams’ account is not accurate 
and leave it to the committee to judge whether it was willfully inac- 
curate or whether he was mistaken. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say it isn’t accurate? 

Mr. Coun. It is not. 

Mr. Jenkins. And let the committee draw its own conclusions. Is 
that what you are swearing to, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Cohn, do you remember when Mr. Adams went to Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., to visit his mother ? 

Mr. Conn. I don't doubt that he did. I don’t remember it. And I 
didn’t talk to him when he was there, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Did you inspire anyone to talk to him while he was 
there ? 

Mr. Coun. I did not. 

Mr. Jenxins. Did you discuss with Mr. Frank Carr the advisability 
of Mr. Carr’s calling him or did you talk to Carr about calling him? 

Mr. Coun. Not that I recall, sir; no. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Not that you recall ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Are you in a position to deny it, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. I am in position to tell you, sir, I have no recollection 
of ever suggesting to Mr. Carr that he call Mr. Adams in South 
Dakota. 
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Mr. Jenxins. Did Mr. Carr ever tell you that he called Mr. John 
Adams ? 

Mr. Coun. I don't recall that, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Did you know or did you ever learn that while John 
\dams was in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., just prior to the Christmas holi- 
days, Mr. Frank Carr called him on two different occasions about an 
assignment for Dave Schine? 

Mr. Coun, | don't believe that Mr. Carr did call him on these occa- 
sions about an assignment for Dave Schine. I believe, sir, Mr. Carr 
will tell you why he did call him. I don’t have personal knowledge of 
the subject. Since these hearings have come up I have talked with 
Mr. Carr about it and 1 do know why he called him. 

Mr. Jexnxins. Did you call Mr. John Adams at Amherst ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. When was that? 

Mr. Coun. I believe that date has been fixed as January 9. 

Mr. Jenkins. January 04 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I believe Mr. Carr called him. You and Mr. Carr 
were tovether, were you, on that oceasion ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You were in New York? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Carr was in Washington ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you know that Frank Carr was calling Mr. 
Adams while he was at Amherst for the purpose of making an 
address. 

Mr. Coun. I knew that Mr. Carr had been trying to find Mr. 
Adams; yes, sir. I didn’t know Mr. Adams was in Amherst. 

Mr. Jenkins. You were likewise trying to get him located? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What was che purpose of your call to Mr. Adams on 
that occasion, Mr. Cohn ¢ 

Mr. Conn. As I think I testified the last time, Mr. Jenkins, that 
was an occasion when, as I recall it, Schine had come into New York. 
‘This was about a week before the final date on the filing of these re- 
ports, and we were hard pressed. Schine had come into New York to 
do his work on them, and he had been ordered back to Fort Dix to do 
some kind of duty. The purpose of my interest in it then, sir, was to 
see if that duty could be done during the week nights when he was 
not available to work on these reports, and to that end, sir, I tried to 
talk with Mr. Adams. I believe I first talked with Lieutenant 
Blount, and then I tried to reach Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. You say you first talked with Lieutenant Blount? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. On that same day ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you had no intention whatever of mention- 
ing the name of Dave Schine to Mr. Adams when you called him at 
Amherst ? 

Mr. Conn. I had every intention of it. It was the only reason 
I was calling him, sir. 
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Mr. Jenkins. For what purpose, did you say? 

Mr. Coun. I say the purpose of that, sir, was to see that Schine 
under the arrangement we had previously made was available to do 
the work on the reports over the weekend, and that the duty he had, 
he could stay up extra hours or whatever it was during the weeknights. 
That was the purpose of my call to Mr. Adams on that occasion. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you called immediately after you had talked to 
Lieutenant Blount ¢ 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. JENKINS. ‘Well, you called subsequent to your conversation 
with Blount ? 

Mr. Coun. That is right, sir, I first taiked to Lieutenant Blount 
and he told me that they had instructions that Mr. Adams must per- 
sonally approve any of ‘those things, and I then tried to get in touch 
with Mr, Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. Is that conversation with Lieutenant Blount that you 
had on that day a conversation in which you told him that you had a 
long memory, and would not forget the names of Colonel Ringler and 
Lieutenant Miller? 

Mr. Conn. That is that conversation, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you make such a statement as that, Mr. Cohn, 
to Lieutenant Blount in that conversation ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; it was not made that way, and I would be glad 
to explain what did happen. 

Mr. Jenkins. You heard Lieutenant Blount’s testimony ? 

Mr. Coun. I did, sir. ’ 

Mr. Jenkins. What was said on that oceasion ? 

Mr. Conn. I called Lieutenant Blount, I believe, on that occasion 
about the same problem, whether or not Schine could do this work 
during the week, and whether they would live up to the arrangements 
which Mr. Stevens had made, making Schine available to finish his 
subcommittee work over weekends. I think I explained to Lieutenant 
Blount that we had just about a week or so left before the deadline on 
filing committee reports, that we were very hard pressed, that arrange- 
ments had been made for Schine te werk on them, and I wondered 
whether he couldn’t have Schine do his work over on week nights, 
stay up extra, and as Lieutenant Blount testified here, very correctly 
so, I told him I didn’t care how many times they put him on K. P. 
duty or anything else, during week nights, as long as we had him 
during the period Mr. Stevens had outlined to work on these reports. 
That is what I talked to Lieutenant Blount about. It was quite a long 
talk. I had talked to Lieutenant Blount on several other occasions 
and we had become somewhat friendly. I liked him. He told me 
then that the company commander, a colone] was—seemed to have a 
iow opinion of Dave Schine and that there seemed to be a great deal 
of friction about it. I then told Lieutenant Blount, sir, as I recall, 
an incident which had been related to me about a statement which 
this colonel had made about Schine, not about Schine, actually, but 
about the type of work which this committee was doing, which would 
lead one to the conclusion that this gentleman was very much out 
of sympathy with what we were doing, regarded it as a “witch hunt,” 
which is the term that he used, I believe, and I told Lieutenant Blount 
about that, and it is very possible, sir, that I did say I had a long 
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memory and that I would remember that colonel’s name. I know 
that I did ask—pass the name along to a member of the staff and asked 
that a check be made of this particular colonel, because he was talking 
in a pretty peculiar way about the Communist investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is, Ringler was? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, 1 am sorry that his name has been injected into this, 
because it is very possible that there was a misunderstanding about 
it, and he is entitled to his opinion. But that is who it was, and that 
is what his name was. 

Mr. Jenkins. Are you saying that Colonel Ringler was talking 
peculiarly about the investigation of Communists, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I am saying, sir, that Colonel Ringler had made a state- 
ment concerning the work of this committee which had been told to 
Private Schine by somebody who—— 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, what was the statement, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. The statement was, sir, that we were engaged in a witch 
hunt and that investigations like this were red herrings, things along 
those lines. 

Mr. Jenkins. And that statement was conveyed to you by Mr. Dave 
Schine? 

Mr. Conn. It was, sir. 

Mr. Jenktns. And do you say it was for that reason that you said 
that the name of Colonel Ringler would long linger in your memory ? 

Mr. Conn. I might have said I was going to remember the name, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, now, Mr. Cohn, you heard this young man, the 
lieutenant, testify ? 

Mr. Conn. I did, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And you say that you and he had been on friendly 
terms 4 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, we had been. 

Mr. Jenkins. And still are? 

Mr. Coun. Well, I haven’t had any disagreement with him—— 

Mr. Jenkins. As far as you know, he is a high-type man of 
integrity ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will read you what he says, page 3508, and this is 
Lieutenant Blount: 

Pursuant to that, he said that some people at Fort Dix had been very coop- 
erative, but that Colonel Ringler and Lientenant Miller had made things 
especially difficult for Private Schine, and that he, Mr. Cohn, had a very long 
memory and was never going to forget their na.nes. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What do you say about that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Well, I say, sir, what I just told you a few minutes ALO, 
that when I spoke to Lieutenant Blount, he indicated to me that it 
was this colonel who was making the objections and that apparently 
there was some reason for animus between him and between Schine. 
I then did relate this particular incident to Lieutenant Blount as I 
recall it, and I know I mentioned it to a staff member and asked for 
a rundown on this colonel’s name, and I might certainly have said 
that I will remember the name or something like that ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Now, let’s get it straight, Mr. Cohn. This young 
man testified that you said that Colonel Ringler and Lieutenant 
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Miller had made things especially difficult for Private Schine? Did 
you or did you not say that? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; as I recall it 

Mr. Jenkins. Your answer is no, sir? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; and then I am going to tell you that as I recall 
the conversation that Lieutenant Blount said that as far as he was 
concerned, the thing was a lot of nonsense; that the arrangements 
were made, it was working out fine, Schine was doing all of his train- 
ing and if he wanted to spend his spare time that way, that was just 
fine with Lieutenant Blount, he thought that was fine, but that some 
other people did object to it, Colonel Ringler in particular, and he 
said nothing disparaging at all about Colonel Ringler, seemed to have 
different views about the thing. 

I then told Lieutenant Blount, as I recall, this incident about 
Colonel Ringler and in connection with that, might very well have 
made the statement about a long memory. If Lieutenant Blount s ays 
J did, I am sure I did. I am sure he would not misrepresent. 

Mr. Jenkins. You are sure that this young man would not mis- 
represent ? 

Mr. Conn. I am sure he would not want to misrepresent, sir. I 
think he is trying to recall a conversation that took place some time 

ago as best he can. It did take place. In substance, I agree with 
him on what was said. 

Mr. Jenkins. I read you further from Lieutenant Blount’s testi- 
mony. As I understand it, you now say that Lieutenant Blount, if 
he said it, you are in no position to deny what I have read to you. 
That is right, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Coun. No,sir. I say there is an argument about certain termi- 
nology and things that were said. I say in substance I did call him, 
the discussion was just as he said, the topic was the same. There are 
a few refinements on which we might disagree, which is only logical, 
after the lapse of this period of time. 

Mr. Jenkins. You know of no feeling or animosity that Lieutenant 
Blount might have against you? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And no motive to distort the facts? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir; and I have nothing against him. He was very 
cordial at all times. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Mr. Cohn, if you say on that occasion, that these two 
officers, a colonel and a lieutenant, had not been cooperative with Dave 
Schine or not treated him as you thought he should have been treated, 
and that you had a long memory and their names would linger in your 
mind indefinitely, wasn’t that a form of a threat against the Army? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. It was certainly not meant as such. It was 
not said assuch. It was said in the context that I have said here, and 
I am sure that Lieutenant Blount would not interpret it to be such. 
As I said, our relationship with him was extremely cordial, I said 
and I think he is a very nice guy. 

Mr. Jenxrys. I want to read you further from his testimony. Did 
you ever discuss with Lieutenant Blount whether or not this boy ought 
to be relieved from KP duty? I mean Dave Schine. 

Mr. Coun. That is what the whole question was. The question was 
whether he was going to do it during the time Mr. Stevens said he 
would be available to the committee, those 2 days a week, or whether 
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he could do it by staying up some nights during the week, when he 
vas out there for training. I told Lieutenant Blount, as he testified 
here, that as far as I was concerned, they could put him on KP every 
night of the week, all week long. Our only problem was to let him 
work on these reports, when he was supposed to do it, under the 
arrangements made by Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you whether or not this statement is cor- 
rect, it being an excerpt from the testimony of Lieutenant Blount: 

No, sir; Mr. Cohn on that particular day never mentioned committee work, 
He did say that what we wanted to do with Private Schine from Monday to 
I'riday would be O. K. as far as he was concerned, 

Mr. Coun. That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins (reading) : 

But he didn’t see why Private Schine had to pull KP on Sunday. 


Did you say that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. What happened, as far as saying what I 
didn’t care what they did with him Monday through Friday, they 
could put him on as much KP or keep him up all night, that is ee 
sir. As far as not mentioning committee work, I believe the lieutenant 
is mistaken about that. Every time I talked to him about the Schine 
thing, it was about committee work. I never talked to him about 
anything else, and I don’t think he suggested that I did. I don’t 
think I gave him a detailed description of just what work he was 
sup posed to do or anything like that. But he knew what it was 
about, sir, and I knew what it was about. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you ask Lieutenant Blount or make a statement 
to Lieutenant Blount to the effect that you didn’t see why Schine 
had to pull KP duty on Sunday, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. No sir. What I said to him, I believe, was- 

Mr. Jenkins. His testimony is not correct ? 

Mr. Coun. It is very hard to say it is not correct. 

Mr. Jenxrns. All right, you say you didn’t say it, and we can draw 
our own conclusions ? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, there is so much here a matter of terminology. I 
agree completely with the substance of what Lieutenant Blount says. 
I agree that I called him. I agree with him on just what the discus- 
sion was about. The discussion was about sticking to the arrange- 
ment that had been made, which was working out fine, which would 
allow Schine during his non-training period on Sundays to work 
on these reports and do this committee work. I did tell Lieutenant 
Blount that we would like that arrangement to be lived up to; that 
if they wanted to stick him on KP or anything else all night long 
Monday through Friday, that was perfectly O. K. with us. That 
undoubtedly was said, and that is true. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you remember a conversation with Mr. Adams 
on January 11, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. No,sir. On January 11? 

Mr. Jenkins. January 11. 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you recall Mr. Adams’ testimony with respect to a 
conversation you had with him on that day ? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t recall that, sir. If you would refresh my 
recollection—— 
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Mr. Jenkins. Very well. I am reading from page 2605 of the 
record : 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. He said the Army had promised Schine a commission 
and had not lived up to it. 

I am talking about a conversation in which Mr. Adams testified that 
you enumerated a number of Army or Stevens doublecrosses with re- 
spect to Dave Schine. Did you ever have such a conversation with 
Mr. Adams ? 

Mr. Conn. On the statement you have just asked me about, Mr. 
Jenkins 

Mr. Jenkins. January 11. 

Mr. Coun. No, I don’t have any recollection of that. On the ques- 
tion of the commission, Mr. Adams did tell me and other people on 
the staff—Mr. Carr and Senator McCarthy—that if Schine were not 
who he is and was and did not come from this committee, he would 
have been given a commission. 

Mr. Jenkins. Does that mean that you were talking to Adams about 
a commission for Schine ? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. I think it was just a discussion about some- 
thing in the far distant past, and what would have happened and 
what could have happened if Schine were not a guy from the McCarthy 
committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. You were just together talking? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxktns. You said nothing, the Senator said nothing, Frank 
Carr said nothing about a commission for this boy, and Adams just 
out of the clear blue said he would have been given a commission if he 
had geen given his just due? 

Mr. Coun. It probably wasn’t out of the clear blue, Mr. Jenkins. 
To give you the whole picture, we saw Mr. Adams and talked with 
him day in and day out over a period of months. He was with us pro- 
fessionally, socially, and every other way. We talked to him on the 
phone all of the time, just about everybody and everything we knew, 
all of our mutual friends, people we knew—things were talked about 
by us at one time or another. 

Mr. Jenkins. Including Dave Schine? 

Mr. Coun. Sure; absolutely. 

Mr. Jenkins. I want to read you what Mr. Adams testified here at 
page 2605 in which he enumerated your alleged allegations of numer- 
ous Army doublecrosses. 

Mr. Coun. Is that 2605, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. 2605. [Reading:] 





He said the Army had promised Schine a commission and had not lived up to it. 


Did you say that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. On that occasion, sir? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir, or on any occasion. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, I think Mr. Adams and I did discuss the fact that 
when General Reber came in he said on the merits, on the basis of 
Schine’s qualifications, his service in the Army Transport Service, the 
work he had done with this committee, his business experience, his uni- 
versity degree, and everything else, there was no doubt in the world 
but that he was entitled to a commission. 
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Mr. Adams did tell us that the reason he did not get the commis- 
sion was because they didn’t want to be criticized by the hostile press, 
and if Schine were not Schine—one of the penalties of being who 
he was was not getting the commission. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Then your answer is in the affirmative, you did say 
the Army had promised Schine a commission and had not lived up 
to it? Your answer is in the affirmative? Is that right, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. We talked to Mr. Adams. There was this discussion, 
not once but I remember 2 or 3 times at least, about why Schine did 
not get a commission. It was away back in the past. Mr. Adams 
very frankly told us why he did not get a commission. 

Mr. Jenkins. I know. I didn’t ask you that now. Adams said 
that you said, “T he Army had promised Schine a commission and had 
not lived up to it.” As I understand you, you say that is correct, Mr. 
Cohn, is that right or not ? 

Mr. Conn. In order to move along—— 

Mr. Jenxrns. No, we are not trying to move along. Mr. Cohn, I 
want your testimony in here. 

Mr. Conn. My testimony about that, sir 

Mr. Jenkins. And don’t say “Yes” unless it is true, and don’t say 
“No” unless it is true. 

Mr. Conn. Allright,sir. Thank you. 

My testimony on that, sir, is that there were 2 or 3 occasions when 
the reasons that Schine did not get a commission were discussed 
with Mr. Adams. . In those discussions, Mr. Adams made it very 
clear to us that the reason Schine had been turned down was because 
of who he was and the fact that he came from this committee. 

Those discussions did take place. I can’t say, sir, in the context in 
which you give it, that I or anybody else made a special issue out of 
saying to Mr. Adams that back in July they should have given Schine 
a commission and didn’t give him a commission. Certainly it was 
mentioned on 2 or 3 occasions in the form of talk about that which 
had long since passed. 

l agree with that, sir, yes. I do not recall this January 11 con- 
versation. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, my question to Mr. Adams was this: “Can 
you enumerate these various doublecrosses that he then claimed the 
Army had given Schine?” And Adams in response to that said that 
you said the Army had promised Schine a commission and had not 
lived up to it, and that it was a doublecross. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Is that correct? 

Mr.Coun. You ask me do I recall that specific conversation ? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes. I am asking you, did it happen or not, on 
either January 11 or any other time ? 

Mr. Coun. The best I could give you is what I have given you; 
that there was this discussion between Mr. Adams and us on 2 or 3 
occasions about what had happened about the commission. We never 
asked him to get Schine a commission. We never asked help in any 
way. The thing was a closed book as far as we were concerned, 

Mr. Jenxins. You say the Army had “promised Schine a com- 
mission” ? 

Mr. Conn. I don’t know about the word “promise.” TI say, sir, 
General Reber said the first time he came in, when he heard Schine’s 
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qualifications, he didn’t hesitate 2 seconds before he said, “Yes, there 
is no doubt about it, he is entitled to a commission.” 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you consider the fact that Schine was not given 
a commission an injustice to Schine, Mr. Cohn ? 

Mr. Conn. I would say so, sir; yes. 

Mr. Jenkins. You would say it was an injustice ? 

Mr. Conn. I would say it was; yes. 

Mr. Jenxins. Did you consider it a doublecross, a breach of 
promise ? 

Mr. Conn. That is hard to say, sir. I would rather give you what 
the facts were. General Reber, a man comes in and says, “On the 
merits, he is entitled to it. Yes, there is no doubt about it.” Then 
he doesn’t get it. Whether you want to call that a doublecross, a 
change, an injustice, or whatever you want to call it, sir, I don’t know. 
That is the way it happened. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Adams further said that you stated that they had 
promised a New York assignment for Schine, and had not lived up 
toit,on January 11. What do you say about that, sir? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. I say if you go on and read about this business 
about canceling the week-night availability, changing what a week- 
end constituted, and all that, those things undoubtedly were discussed 
between Mr. Adams and between us, yes, sir. 1 would agree with 
that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Will you agree that you made the statement that you 
had been promised a New York assignment for Schine, and that the 
Army had not lived up to it? Will you agree to that or not? 

Mr. Coun. No. I recall no conversation along those lines. 

Mr. Jenkins. Do you deny it, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, if you go on and read— 

Mr, Jenxrys. That is another subject now. You have enumerated 
this commission. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You have testified about that. Then he said, No. 2 
is that you claimed that Schine had been promised a New York as- 
signment and they had not lived up to that. That is a different 
subject. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What about that now? 

Mr. Coun. I would say that that is inaccurate. 

Mr. Jenkins. Inaccurate? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You deny that, then? 

Mr. Coun. Yes,sir. I would say that is inaceurate. 

Mr. Jenkins. No. 3, that they had canceled Schine’s week-night 
availability. What do you say about that—accurate or inaccurate? 

Mr. Conn. That is accurate, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is accurate ? 

Mr. Conn. Sure. They had. Although I have to say this, Mr. 
Jenkins: After having done that, General Ryan made an arrange- 
ment, Mr. Adams took it up with General Ryan, and General Ryan 
made an arrangement whereby staff members could go down and see 
him on the post, and all that, put a conference room at their disposal. 
That was satisfactory. That took care of the problem. 

46620°—54—pt. 46——5 
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Mr. Jenkins. The next number: That we were requiring Schine to 
meet Saturday morning duty schedules, which was a doublecross. 

Mr. Coun. ‘That is that weekend discussion ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. We discussed that. We discussed changes in 
the terms of this weekend with Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Jenkins. The next number: That the Secretary’s statement of 
November 13—he says you threw that up to him then, on January 11. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, Iam not saying anything—— 

Mr. Jenkins. I am asking you now, Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Conn. Lam sorry. 

Mr. Jenkins. He is enumerating what he claims you told him con- 
stituted a number " doublecrosses. And that the Secretary’s state- 
ment of November 13 with reference to current espionage at Fort 
Monmouth was a ‘ouble Cross. 

Did you say that ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Sir, maybe I don’t understand. Are you asking me did 
I in a specific conversation on January 11 say all these things? 

Mr. Jenkins. Or any other time. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir; I certainly might have—I certainly discussed 
with Mr. Adams the Secretary’s statement of November 13. I told 
Mr. Adams that I thought the statement was unfortunate because it 
was untrue. I told him that the statement on espionage at Fort Mon- 
mouth was untrue. I told him that Mr. Stevens’ statement about why 
these thirty-odd people had been suspended was untrue. And I cer- 
tainly did consider that, sir, to be a wholly untrue and inaccurate 
statement and one with which I disagreed. 

I did discuss that with both Mr. Adams and Mr. Stevens, and if 
Mr. Adams said I discussed that and that I felt they had been wrong 
in that and had made untrue statements, Mr. Adams is telling the 
truth about that; yes. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And sixth, he enumerates six of the alleged double- 
crosses or what you termed “doublecrosses,” and now he says you stated 
on January 11, this long period at Camp Gordon was a sixth double- 


cross ¢ 


Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. That is definitely and positively untrue, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, the best I can tell you is this about the discussion 
about Camp Gordon: Mr. Adams gave a different version on the length 
of time Schine would be down there on a number of occasions. I 
don’t believe, sir, that I ever said the changed version constituted a 
doublecross or anything like that. On this subject, Mr. Jenkins. I 
would go further. If Mr. Adams is listing here things I had dis- 
cussed with him where I felt in my opinion he was—maybe it was a 
wrong opinion—he was quite wrong and had done things which had 
come under the heading of things which were unfair and unjust, I 
certainly would have recounted what they were trying to do to General 
Lawton. I would have recounted a large number of other things 
which I thought and still think had been handled by Mr. Adams 
in a way that was not fair and not accurate. So I would say that this 
list is probably incomplete. 

Mr. Jenxrns. And, Mr. Adams further testified, do you recall, Mr. 
Cohn, that during that conversation in which he said that you enumer- 
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ated six doublecrosses, that you were quite animated, to use your 
expression ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And used vituperative and obscene language; is that 
true or not? 

Mr. Coun. I don’t even remember the conversation, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. You don’t even remember the conversation ? 

Mr. Coun. I do remember discussing these things that we have gone 
down the list about with Mr. Adams. I think he was conservative. 
I think we had animated discussions about what they were trying to 
do with General Lawton. We had discussions about the file-stripping 
situation. We had discussions about a number of other things, in 
which there were animated discussions and disagreements between 
us, sir. There were a lot of things, and discussed over a long period 
of time. As far at the vituperative and obscene language, I can say 
nothing more than what I have said here. 

Mr, Jenkins. What happened when Mr. Adams told you the boy 
was to go overseas? 

Mr. Coun. I believe I have related that sir. If you want me to 
relate it again, I will. 

Mr. Jenkins. I will ask you this one question, that I may have 
asked you before, and I believe I have. Mr. Adams told you the 
chances were 9 to 1 that he would go overseas; did he not? 

Mr. Coun. It didn’t happen that way. 

Mr. Jenkins. It didn’t happen that way? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. How did it happen? 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Adams said that he came over to see Mr. Carr and 
me. I believe he fixed the date as October 14, and I have no disagree- 
ment with that. A lot of things were talked about, the personal 
things, the law partnership, a lot of other things, stopping the investi- 
gation at Fort Monmouth, not calling the members of the loyalty 
boards, we went to lunch, we came back, we had more talk. It was 
during that visit that Mr. Adams said to us—that he threw out this 
business about sending Schine overseas. And I think, sir, if I might 
respectfully suggest, 1f you and the committee will examine the con- 
text in which that was said, you will regard it as a most unusual 
statement, for Mr. Adams to come out and make on that occasion, one 
not supported by the facts, and one which I think clearly indicates 
the purpose for which he was making the statement at that time. We 
knew that Schine was going to go to Camp Gordon, was going to get 
training as a CID agent, go to some of these intelligence schools. And 
that his overseas tour would probably come some time later. 

Mr. Adams threw that in right then at this point, I think, sir, as 
an example of how he could get nasty. I think the record bears that 
out. Once again, Mr. Jenkins, because I think this is an important 
point, I show you the inconsistency between Mr. Adams’ testimony 
before this committee, when he said that this overseas business just 
came out of a thin air, just brought up by him out of a thin air, and 
his original charges in which he admits coupling on that visit which 
he initiated and which he admits coupling, the statements about Schine 
going overseas with a discussion about the Fort Monmouth investiga- 
tion. I think his original statement is the true one. 
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Mr. Jenxrns. You will recall, Mr. Cohn, that he testified that you 
said that if Schine went overseas, Stevens was through as Secretary 
of the Army ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I heard him say that, sir. 

Mr. JenKtNs. Did you or not? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you say anything like that, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. No, sir, and my recollection is that I did not. I have 
talked to Mr. Carr who was sitting there the whole time, and he says 
I did not. 

Mr. Jenxins. Then you say that such a statement on the part of Mr. 
Adams is purely a figment of his imagination or has no foundation 
whatever in fact? 

Mr. Coun. I would say, sir, that he is mistaken. 

Mr. Jenkins. He is mistaken ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And when he swears, as is reflected on page 2606 
as follows: 

Yes, sir, that is right. I asked him what would happen if Schine got overseas 
duty. He responded with vigor and force, “Stevens is through as Secretary of 
the Army.” 

You say that didn’t happen, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Conn. I say I have no recollection of having said that. I 
checked with Mr. Carr who was sitting right there, and he says I 
did not say it, sir. 

Mr. Jennins. Mr. Cohn, I am not asking you what somebody else 
said that you did or did not ss say. As I understood you a moment ago, 
you said that did not happen 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And as I understood your last response to my ques- 
tion, you said you have no recollection of that happeaing. 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I don’t recall that having happened, I don’t remem- 
ber saying that, and I checked with the only other person in this world 
that was ‘there, and he said likewise he does not remember it being 
said and does not remember it having happened. 

Mr. Jenkins. As we get it, then, Mr. C ohn, you are not here deny- 
ing it of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I could come pretty close to that. 

Mr. Jenkins. I know, but “pretty close” is a relative term. Some- 
times an inch means a whole lot and sometimes several feet means 
nothing. 

Mr. Conn. Surely. 

Mr. Jenkins. As I get your testimony, you neither admit or deny 

saying that Stevens is ‘through as Secretary of the Army if this boy 
Schine has overseas duty; is ‘the it right, now, Mr. Cohn? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I think I would go much further than that. 
I have given it to you, sir, as my best recollection and my recollection 
isa fairly good one, that I did not make those statements. I told you 
I checked with the only other person on this earth that was there, 
and he says I did no make those statements, sir. And I can tell you 
under oath here, that I never, I never threatened to wreck the Army, 
that I am sure that Mr. Adams never believed for two seconds that I 
threatened to wreck the Army, that I am sure he knows I could not 
wreck the Army, and that whole thing is just a little bit ridiculous. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Do we get that you deny it, you affirm it, or you say 
you have no recollection of it? 

Mr. Coun. I am telling you, sir, that No. 1, I have a pretty good 
recollection, No. 2, I remember that day, No. 3, I do not remember 
saying any of those things the way Mr. Adams has them, and No. 4, 
I checked with the only other person that was there on that occasion, 
and he says my recollection is correct, that I did not make those 
statements. 

Mr. Jenxins. You are telling us what Mr. Frank Carr said? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And I want to know, and the committee wants to 
know for the benefit of this record, what Mr. Roy M. Cohn said. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenxrns. As I get it now, you are saying that you have no 
recollection of it? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I say I do not recall having said that. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, that is what I get your answer to be, that you 
don’t recall having said it. 

Mr. Conn. No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. But you don’t deny it? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I say I am sure I did not say it. 

Mr. Jenkins. All right, now you are saying you did not say it, Mr. 
Cohn Ni, 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. I am saying I am sure I did not make that 
statement, and I am sure that Mr. Adams and anybody else with any 
sense, and Mr. Adams has a lot of sense, could ever believe that I was 
threatening to wreck the Army or that I could wreck the Army. I 
say, sir, that the statement is ridiculous. 

Mr. Jenxins. I am talking about Stevens being through as Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

Mr. Coun. That is equally ridiculous, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And untrue? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, equally ridiculous and untrue, I could not 
cause the President of the United States to remove Stevens as Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

Mr. Jenxins. Mr. Cohn, I pass to you—strike that. 

You have testified, I believe, Mr. Cohn, last Friday ? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. At that time you were questioned about committee 
work that was done by Mr. Schine after he was inducted into the 
Army on November 3d? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And about committee work that he did prior to 
November 3d? 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And I believe you testified that subsequent to Novem- 
ber 3d, after his induction into the Army, and while he was on these 
various passes and leaves of absence, he dictated certain memo- 
randa—— 

Mr. Coun. That is not quite right, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Conn. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, what is correct, Mr. Cohn? 
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Mr. Coun. What is correct, sir, is this: I might say that neither 
I nor Dave Schine nor anyone on our staff as a matter of practice 
goes around dictating a lot of memoranda. I told you, sir, that what 
Schine did, when staff members talked to him and when he was off, 
it fell into a number of categories. One of the things he did was to 
clarify and turn over information which he might have in his head 
which he might be able to get by reference to papers which we showed 
him, concerning witnesses and situations on which he had worked 
when he was with the committee. I also told you, sir, that he did a 
good deal of work on the three interim reports which I mentioned, of 
the subcommittee, and on certain sections of the annual report of the 
subcommittee. 

That is the substance of what he did during the very limited period 
of time that he had off, during his Army training, sir. That is what 
I told you that he did, sir, and that is what he did do. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, during the times that he was off on these 
passes- — 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did he dictate any memoranda whatever, except work 
on these three interim reports to which you have referred ¢ 

Mr. Conn. I don’t think he himself dictated anything, sir, in the 
way of memoranda; no, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Did you or any member of the staff dictate any mem- 
oranda as a result of your conversations with Dave Schine during 
these leaves of absence or passes ? 

Mr. Conn. That might have happened, sir. 

Mr. Jenxins. That might have happened ¢ 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. And I might say, we will have available staff 
members who talked with him, and I assume they are checking their 
files and will be able to show you whether or not there are any mem- 
oranda which they prepared on information which Dave Schine gave 
them. 

Mr. Jenkins, on that point, typical points would be that we would 
ask him about certain situations, one of which occurs to me very 
clearly, one concerning this major, I won’t mention his name, the major 
that Dave Schine had handled before he went into the Army, who had 
given us pretty important information which had never been reduced 
to writing. I talked to Dave Schine about that information when it 
came into issue some time in December. Senator McCarthy talked 
to him about it. I did not make any memoranda about what Dave 
Schine told me. I know the Senator did not. I knew the same thing 
came up in January when the major committed suicide. The FBI 
asked me about it. They knew that Schine had been in touch with 
thisman. And I communicated with Schine again and rechecked my 
recollection of what Schine had told us. But I don’t think on that 
occasion I made any memoranda, sir, and I don’t think the Senator 
did. On the other hand, you do have these reports, and I can’t tell 
you that there are no notes by Schine and things like that, because I 
know there are. I know he worked on these reports, I know we have 
the end product of what he produced and we might have parts of 
the drafts and things along those lines. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, you produced a part of the end produect—— 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Of what Dave Schine accomplished after he went in 
the Army on November 3? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. In your testimony last Friday, did you not? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENKINS. That consisted of these three interim reports? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. And nothing else? 

Mr. Coun. That is a lot, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. I am not in a position to judge. The 
judges sit both to my right and to my left. 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, is there any other evidence, documenta- 
tion, reflecting the work of Dave Schine except those three documents 
that you produced here last Friday ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. What are they? 

Mr. Coun. Unfortunately, sir, we did not keep all the drafts that 
led up to these documents. We do have drafts or fragments of 
drafts of some of these reports. Some were dictated by Dave Schine 
before he went in, and after he went in. We have some notes which 
were made by him on drafts of those reports I think while he was 
down at Fort Dix, beginning in January, a few things along those 
lines, sir. You have my sworn testimony as to what he did, and you 
will have the sworn testimony under oath here, and subject to cross- 
examination, of other staff members who talked to him, on the ques- 
tion of what he did in that very limited time that we are talking 
about when he was doing his Army training at the same period. 

Mr. Jenxtns. Was it not our understanding last Friday that be- 
tween Friday and Tuesday morning, this morning, you and other 
staff members and your employees, secretaries, and stenographers, 
were to search the files and produce as evidence this morning any 
documentation of any additional work done by Schine? 

Mr. Coun. Sir, I believe what you asked us to do was to produce 
for the committee, work done by Schine or things worked on by Schine 
in any stage from the time he went with the committee to July, and 
from the time he went in the Army up to the present time. You did 
make that direction and ask that we produce those things. 

Mr. JENKINS. Are you prepared to do it now ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. Jenkins. To produce additional documents, data, compiled by 
Schine ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Or other members of the staff as a result of their 
conversations with Schine? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. I ask you to do so now, Mr. Gohn. 

Mr. Coun. It is on the way down, sir. It will be here in 2 or 3 
minutes. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, would you mind recessing for 2 or 
3 minutes while I am on that subject, and let me pursue that to its 
togical conclusion ? 

You say they will be here in 2 or 3 minutes, Mr. Cohn? 
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Mr. Coun. Maybe less than that, sir. The minute you started ask- 
ing about it, somebody went after it. 

Senator Munpr. There will be a 2- or 3-minute recess. 

( brief recess. ) 

Senator Munpr. The committee will come to order, please. The 
recess has been concluded. Counsel was interrogating Mr. Cohn about 
the production of the data and documents and worksheets which have 
been requested by the committee as emanating from Mr. Schine. 

I see that a box of something has arrived. I presume it is the ma- 
terial. So, Counsel Jenkins, you may continue with the interrogation 
of Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Cohn, are you now prepared to answer my last 
question and to produce the documents to which I referred and to 
which the Chairman has just referred ? 

Mr. Coun. Pretty much so, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. Will you now doso? 

Mr. Coun. Consider it done, Mr. Jenkins. 

I would like to make a brief statement in connection with this 
production, if I may. 

Mr. Jenxins. Does the box in front of you contain those documents, 
the work sheets ? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins. The end product of the work of Mr. Schine, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Coun. It does, sir; and I would like to make an explanation, 
if I may. 

Mr. Jenxrins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. What we did was this: First of all, this was over the 
Memorial Day weekend, but so we could keep our word with the 
committee and have as much of the material as we could here this 
morning, we made some members of the staff work during parts of 
the weekend. We have tried to get together here a good deal of 
what Dave Schine wrote, dictated, worked on, while he was with the 
committee and after he left the committee. 

I don’t say this is a complete production. As I told you, there are 
probably a thousand files. We haven’t gone through them all. There 
are probably a lot more, somewhat more. 

Another thing I have to tell you, sir, is that the names of confi- 
dential informants do appear in various of these documents. In 

various of these documents there are no names of confidential in- 
formants. In some there are names of people who are confidential 
informants. 

Mr. Jenkins. Have you segregated the documents? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir, I have not done that, sir. I have not been able 
to do it in the time limit. 

I want to make one more statement, if I may, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. Very well. 

Mr. Coun. There is also some information here on which Schine 
worked and got from other agencies which is security information, 
and is so denominated by other agencies. In other words, I noticed 
some stuff which the CIA sent over to him. They stamped that 
“confidential security information.” So that material does have a 
security classification. 
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There is some other material, I think some State Department ma- 
terial, sent to Schine, addressed to him, which does have a seeurity 
classification. There are the names of informants. Informants 
would be disclosed, and I imagine some sources of information which 
this committee has would be lost if these names were published. 

There is a good deal of the material which does not come under 
that prohibition, which would not reveal the names of informants 
or concern informants who have already been exposed and have al- 
ready testified. 

But I would say, sir, this is the best job we could do for you in the 
limited period of time which we had. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Counsel, may the Chair say this: We receive 
this material with the understanding that the names of the informants 
will not be made public. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpt. I suggest we will have to have some kind of screen- 
ing process to delete those names in the event that Mr. Welch or 
anybody on the committee desires to put all of this material into the 
public record. The Chair would also like to suggest that in that 
screening process we delete the names of people who are accused of 
different maledictions of various kinds such as we have in an investi- 
gation part way through, because there is no need to bring in the names 
of a lot of people who might ultimately turn out to be innocent. 

At least this material is available to the members of the committee, 
it is available to Mr. Welch, and I think he understands the terms 
under which it was received and that there will be ne disposition on 
Mr. Welch’s part to put the names of informants in any public record. 

Am I right, Mr. Welch? 

Senator McCarruy. May I ask Mr. Cohn a few questions about 
this? 

Senator Munpr. Let me find out from Mr. Welch first whether my 
understanding is correct. What he wants to find out is what work 
was done by Mr. Schine rather than to try to put a lot of names of 
people in the public record. 

Mr. Wetcu. I cannot see that I would have any need to put names 
in the public record, but I do not wish at this time, speaking in com- 
plete ignorance of what is in the box, to say that I would exclude 
any of it. 

Senator Munpr. My point is, Mr. Welch, in your looking at these 
names, looking at the records which are to be made part of the com- 
mittee material, that you do so with the understanding that before 
any names are placed in the public record, that would take committee 
action. 

Mr. Wetcu. That is fair enough. 

Mr. Munpr. May I have that understanding with you, sir. Am I 
right, Mr. Welch ? 

Mr. Wercu. Yes; but could I say one thing more. What I am 
particularly interested in is the work product of David Schine after 
he was inducted in the Army. That is what I wish to see. That, 
1 take it, is segregated, or can be segregated. 

Mr. Conn. Senator Mundt, if I may, there are two things I have 
to say here. There 1s some material in here concerning the names of 
informants and other things which, speaking for myself, 1 don’t think 
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Mr. Welch ought to see. I have no objection to the Chair’s seeing it. 
Jt belongs to the committee. It is committee information and every 
member of the committee certainly ought to see it, and Mr. Jenkins. 
i think there might be some things which Mr. Welch does not want 
to see. There might be some things which ecncern matters concerning 
an investigation of some of Mr. Welch’s clients and things along those 
lines. I am sure the committee would not want him to go into those. 

The second point is, Senator Mundt, that so far as Mr. Welch just 
asked for, in the very limited period of time that Dave Schine had 
to do some of this work when he was doing his training all day long at 
the same time down at Fort Dix, the bulk of the work he did was on 
those reports, and there is some information bearing on that which 
I know will be available to Mr. Welch in here along with these 
documents. 

As I explained to Mr. Welch on Friday, sir, Dave Schine did not 
come down to Washington at all. He did not dictate to our stenog- 
raphers down here, sir. As far as I know, he did not dictate mem- 
oranda. That is not the way it went. It was a very, very limited 
thing. He did a lot of work on finishing up these reports. I have 
given Mr. Welch those reports in printed form and he is free to in- 
terrogate me about them. We do have some notes and a few drafts 
which I think will be of help to Mr. Welch. But I do want to make 
it clear, sir, that in the very limited period of time that Schine had 
while he was down at Fort Dix doing his training at the same time, 
I covered the categories of what he was working on. ‘There just is 
not that much more. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. As the Chair understands the terms under which 
we are receiving the material, it will be a committee decision as to what 
goes in the public record and what is made available beyond the per- 
sonnel of the committee and its staff. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Munpr. 1 will recognize Mr. Welch first, if he has some- 
thing else to say. 

Mr. Welch ¢ 

Senator McCartruy. Sure, go ahead, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wetcu. Am I recognized ¢ 

Senator Munpr. You are recognized. 

Mr. Wetcu. I was a little puzzled at Mr. Cohn’s reference to my 
clients. I have only a modest collection of them. Presumably they 
might all be listening on the television and they wouldn’t crowd the 
audience too much, But I am not aware of any clients who were in- 
vestigated by this committee or had any transactions with it. I would 
wish you would say something that would make my few little clients 
feel better than they must at this moment, when they hear you talk- 
ing about them. 

Mr. Conn. Mr. Welch, I thought, sir—maybe it is my fault, and I 
will apologize if it were—1 thought I very clearly indicated to the 
committee what I referred to was information dealing with Communist 
infiltration into the Army. In view of the fact, sir, that you repre- 
sent the Secretary of the Army, and the Counselor of the Department, 
I did not, sir, refer to any of your clients in private practice. I know 
but one of them who happens to be a good friend of mine, sir, and I 
have no intention of trying to get his business. 
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Mr. Wetcu. Mr. Chairman, I feel better on both points. 

Senator Munpr. Very well. 

Senator McCarthy ¢ 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that the 
subpena was served upon me and the material has been produced here 
by the chairman of the 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair say the material was produced with- 
out the benefit of the subpena. At the suggestion of Senator Jackson, 
we withdrew the subpena and got a unanimous consent. 

Senator McCarruy. I would like to ask Mr. Cohn a few questions 
about this material, if I may. 

Mr. Cohn, as we know, this was ordered produced before the Memo- 
rial Day holidays. 

Mr. Coun. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You have had very little time to go through 
this material, I assume? 

Mr. Coun. Well, sir—well, we put in some time on it sir; yes. 

Senator McCarrny. And I may say for the record, I was taking a 
vacation over the holidays myself. 1 think I talked to you a couple 
of times by phone and talked to you for a few minutes last night also. 
I would like to know a little more about. this material. Does this 
contain the names of any informants who came to me to give me 
information ¢ 

Mr. Conn. Are you saying, sir, to you personally as opposed to Dave 
Schine or myself or someone on the staff? 

Senator McCarruy. Yes. 

Mr. Coun. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator McCarruy. You don’t know? 

Mr. Coun. No, sir. I can think of some who I know spoke both to 
you and to Dave Schine. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, I am going to order the coun- 
sel not to turn that material over. It will not be available to Mr. 
Welch until I have had a chance to go through it. 

Mr. Coun. May I submit it to Mr. Jenkins, though, sir? 

Senator McCartny. If it is understood that it will be available only 
to Mr. Jenkins and the chairman; yes. But I will order you not to 
make it available to Mr. Welch at this time until I have had a chance 
to go through it. I was asked to produce certain material. I am 

eady to produce the material I was asked to produce. I may say 

that it took Mr. Stevens and Mr. Adams about 6 months to get a few 
names for us. I think maybe we should have more than just the 
holiday weekend to go through this. I would like to ask the Chair's 
indulgence to have at least another half day so that I can with Mr. 
Carr go through this material here and make sure that it complies 
with the request of the Chair. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair has previously announced that the ma- 
terial is being accepted by the counsel and by the committee. It will 
not be released to people beyond the committee staff and the committee 
members without action of the committee members. 

Senator McCarriuy. As chairman of the committee, I have no per- 
mission to turn this material over to the chairman without permission 
of the Permanent Investigations Committee. I will call a meeting of 
this committee after we get through today. May I say that anything 
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that Dave Schine has done. any work he has performed, any notes 
he had made, certainly should be available to Mr. Welch, to everyone 
on this committee. However, I am afraid that I will have to refuse to 
turn files over on just hit or miss basis, not knowing what is in them, 
until I get permission of the full investigating subcommittee. I will 
eall a meeting of the subcommittee for that purpose. 

Senator Munpr. In the meantime, they will be in the custody of 
Committee Counsel Jenkins, in response to our request which was 
issued in lieu of a subpena, but with the same understanding. 

Mr. Conn. May the record indicate, Senator Mundt, that we are 
herewith producing to yourself, sir, and to Counsel Jenkins, the mate- 
rial, as much of the material as we could assemble, called for by Mr. 
Jenkins Fr iday afternoon ? 

Senator Munpr. Very well. 

Senator McCarruy. Just a minute so we don’t have any mis- 
understanding. 

Senator McCretian. Mr. Chairman, can I be recognized ? 

Senator Munpr. Are you through, Senator Mc(¢ ‘arthy 2 

Senator McCriettan. What I want to determine now is are these 
files now in the custody of this committee or are they not? I want 
toknow. Ican’t tell from all of this 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would assume—— 

Senator McCietian. I don’t want an assumption. I want to know 
are these files in the custody of this committee or are they not? 

Senator McCarrny. May I answer that? 

Senator McCietitan. No. I am asking the chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would assume on the basis of the record 
that you have heard as well as I, that these files have been turned over 
to the custody of our committee counsel, Mr. Jenkins, and have been 
delivered to him by Mr. Cohn. 

Senator McCarrny. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarrny. I have said repeatedly that I would not make 
available the names of any informants, any of my informants. If 
this is a matter between Mr. Schine and Mr. Cohn, if these are in- 
formants that he feels should be turned over to the counsel of the 
committee, I assume that he has talked to Mr. Schine about this, that 
is well and good. However, it is now 12:10. I would like to have 
the noon hour to discuss this matter with Mr. Cohn. In the mean- 
time, I will, with the Chair’s permission, consider these files in the 
custody of the Permanent Inv estigating Subcommittee. 

Mr. Conn. Sir? 

Senator Munor. Mr. Colin. 

Mr. Coun. Senator Mundt, might I explain this: I have talked to 
Private Schine about this over the weekend, sir. The files do contain 
the names of certain informants, certain people who have been giving 
this committee information, sir. And I would like to say that both 
Schine and I, and I believe all of the staff members know that the 
success or failure of this committee, sir, depends upon our ability 
to get information concerning the mishandling or laxity or inefficiency 
in the executive branch of the Government. That is why this com- 
niittee is set up. sir. We must get that information from people in 
the executive. If we don’t get it, we are out of business) We have a 
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specific mandate, under the Legislative Reorganization Act, to look 
into laxity and mishandling of situations in the executive. Most of 
the time, sir, you can get that information only from people who work 
in the executive. We have obtained statements from a large number 
of people who do work in the executive. I am no more anxious, sir, 
to embarrass those people or to betray their confidence, than is the 
very distinguished chairman for whom i have the very highest respect. 

I notice, sir, in the memorandum of law, which Mr. Brownell sub- 
mitted, in support of the Eisenhower directive, he has a quote from 
Yheodore Roosevelt in refusing to turn information over to a sena- 
torial committee on the ground that that information would give 
away the name of a man who furnished that information to the Gov- 
ernment, and asked that his name be kept secret. President Theodore 
Roosevelt said that that was a sacred trust. I regard the information 
given to this committee by people who want to see Communists ex- 
posed and uncovered as a sacred trust. I am the last one who wants 
to reveal their names, sir. As I understand it now, I am producing 
this material to you, sir, to Mr. Jenkins and to the committee, not for 
the purpose of destroying these sources of information, and revealing 
the names of these people, but on the understanding that these names 
of confidential information will not be revealed, but that the material 
will be made otherwise available to you, sir. 

Senator Munpr. That is the basis on which the material was 
solicited, and it is on that basis that the material is received. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Senator Munpr. Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCietian. Do I understand that this material, whatever 
it is—I don’t know what is in it—is made available for the inspection 
of the committee as it now is presented in that box, or is it not?) That 
is what I want to know. 

Senator Munpr. My understanding very definitely is that it is made 
available for inspection by the committee. 

Senator McCretian. Are there any conditions or qualifications on 
it? Let’s keep the record straight. 

Senator McCarruy. May I correct the Chair? 

Senator Munpr. There are none that I know of. 

Senator McCietxan. Let’s see. 

Senator McCarrny. May I correct the Chair? 

Senator Munpr. Senator McCarthy ? 

Senator McCarrny. The Chair asked me if I would be willing to 
produce all of the material produced by Mr. Schine, minus the names 
of any confidential informants. I told him I would do that. I will 
do that. I will not turn this material over to the committee now, in 
view of the fact that it appears that the names of confidenial in- 
formants are init. If the committee of which I am chairman votes that 
I must turn over the names of confidential informants, then we will 
take that matter up, but I have no right as chairman of the Permanent 
Investigating Committee to turn material which the Chair has never 
asked for over to the Chair. I want to make it very clear that my staff 
has only had the holidays to go through this. You will see that there 
is a vast amount of material. 

I want to know whether—for example, if Mr. Schine has an in- 
formant and if that informant is willing to have his name known, well 
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and good. Before I would have this material turned over, I would 
want to know what material is in it. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, let me say that as chairman of the com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction of this material, I would like to have 
at least a few hours to have the staff go through this so I can give you 
a report of what we have got here. . : 

The Army took 6 months to give us a few names. I think I should 
have a couple of hours. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair has no idea whatsoever what is in that 
box, but he does recall that on Friday Mr. Cohn was ordered specifical- 
ly to produce the material. He was asked whether he could do it, and 
he said he could. He has had Friday night and Saturday and Sun- 
day and Monday, until Tuesday morning. The Chair is certainly dis- 
appointed if Mr. Cohn is unable at this time to comply with the re- 
quest which was made in lieu of a subpena. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cohn has complied. You 
can see he has volumes of material there. 

Senator Munpr. There is no compliance unless it has been delivered. 

Senator McCarrny. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Cohn is 
my chief counsel. He is not chairman of the Investigating Commit- 
tee. As chairman of the Investigating Committee, I have the control 
of the files. The members of my committee can vote what to do with 
it. I will have to be bound by majority vote. I will not turn the 
files over to the committee now without knowing what is in them. 

I merely ask that we have a bit of time. It is 12:15. I don’t 
thin it is unreasonable to have 15 minutes, until 12:30, so I can go 
over this material during the noon hour. If the Chair will consider 
that this material is my jurisdiction now—— 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair inquire whether during the noon 
hour you will call together a meeting of the committee to determine 
the legal process by which, in your opinion, this transfer can be made ? 

Senator McCarruy. I want first to go over the material with Mr. 
Cohn and find out what is here. I haven’t had a chance to do that yet. 
It may be unnecessary to call a meeting of the committee. The Chair 
knows that I have worked with him very, very closely, and have ac- 
ceded to many requests which I didn’t fully agree with, in order to 
expedite this matter; and this matter, I am sure, will be taken care of 
to the satisfaction of all the members of the committee. But, as I 
said 

Senator Munpr. The Chair wishes to know what the Senator is sug- 
gesting now, because if we are going to recess until 2, we don’t want 
to recess until 2 o’clock and have to recess again. If you can decide 
with Mr. Cohn in a private conference that you think you have the 
authority to deliver this material, well and good. If not, the Chair 
suggests that you arrange to call a committee meeting, say, at a quarter 
to 2, at which we can determine that. 

Senator McCarruy. May I suggest we continue with the cross-ex- 
amination of Mr. Cohn 

Senator Munpr. Counsel advises me that this is the next step in his 
interrogation ; that this is the thing he wants to talk about before turn- 
ing it over to committee members. 

Senator McCarruy. Then instead of adjourning at 12:30—I can’t 
see the clock from here—it is 12:15 or 12.17—that we adjourn now 
so I can discuss this matter with my chief counsel and the staff and find 
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out just exactly what we have here. There certainly is no inclination 
and no desire to keep any material pertinent to this investigation from 
this committee. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair inquire whether, if we do that, 
you will be ready at 2 o’clock either by action of the committee or by 
your own action to produce the material which we have tried to get. 

Senator Syminoton. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCartruy. May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpt. Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. We have, as the Chair can see, a huge box full 
of material. I am reasonably certain that by 2 o’clock we will be able 
to handle this matter satisfactorily. I do want to talk to Mr. Carr 
and to Mr. Cohn, and find out what we have here. I told the Chair 
I would give him all the material minus the names of the informants 
and it is impossible for me to look at that box of material and know 
whether or not there are the names of informants in it. I have told 
my informants time and time again over the air that their names 
would not go to anyone who would try to punish them and try to get 
their jobs. That is still my position. The Chair has not asked for the 
names of informants. I hope that we can go through that, and per- 
haps with Mr. Jenkins and his staff decide what is material, and what 
isnot. I hope we can answer that by 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Conn. I would be very happy if Mr. Jenkins would work with 
us on it. 

Senator Munpt. Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, I am not concerned about the 
Senator’s having time to go through the files so that he will know what 
is being presented or what is being filed or made available to this com- 
mittee. If he doesn’t know and wants time, that is certainly all right. 
But I do want this understood: Anything filed before this committee, 
anything presented in response to this request, subpena, or whatever 
it is, this Senator is going to look at it if he wants to. 

I don’t want any misunderstanding about that. I say that to you. 
I mean what I am saying. I want you to understand it. I want to 
know when it is filed and when it is not. When it is filed it is going 
before this committee as a part of the record of this committee, and 
this Senator is going to see it. If it is not filed that is a different 
matter, but whenever it goes into the custody of this committee this 
Senator is going to look at it if he wants to and I am not going to ask 
Senator McCarthy whether I can or not. I want you to know that. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair say 

Senator McCarruy. I think I have a right to answer that. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair has the floor. May the Chair say that 
any material received in evidence before this committee is received by 
the committee and is available to the committee members and to the 
staff of the committee. I don’t know anything about what is in that 
box. I know what we asked for. Whatever we get is available to 
Senator McClellan, to all the Republicans and all the Democrats, and 
all the members of our committee staff, of whom there are five. 

Senator McCarruy. May I say to the chairman, the chairman is 
speaking now as chairman of the special committee, and he certainly 
has a right to. May I say speaking as chairman of the Special In- 
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vestigating Committee, that the Senator from Arkansas will not get 
the names of any confidential informants that I have. This is es- 
pecially true in view of the fact that since the Senator came back on 
the committee, he came back since days after Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Stevens contacted him, he hasn’t taken the stand to tell us why he 
came back, what that conversation was, that is his business and we 
can’t subpena him to do it. He has made it very clear, however, the 
Senator from Arkansas has, that he feels that those individuals that 
ceive me information about Communists, about traitors, that they 
should be prosecuted. He has made speeches demanding that they 
be prosecuted. I want to tell the Senator from Arkansas, in all 
honesty now, that he will not get the names of any individuals who 
give me information about graft, corruption, or communism, unless 
and until he assures me that those names will not be used. Let me 
make this clear. As far as I am concerned, I don’t make memoranda, 
1 don’t put those names in the files. I am very careful not to do that. 
[ have been worried about the sort of thing, Senator McClellan, that 
I have seen here the past few days. I was frankly worried when my 
three Democrat friends came back on the committee about whether 
they were coming back to help us dig out graft, corruption and com- 
munism, or whether they were coming back upon the request of Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Stevens. I still don’t know. I still don’t know, but I 
want to say very clearly, the Senator from Arkansas will never get 
the name of anyone who confidentially and in secrecy gives me 
information about dishonesty, graft, corruption, treason, in this 
Government. 

Senator McCrettan. Mr. Chairman? May I say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin I have never asked him for such names. His implica- 
tion is false. Secondly, it is false when you imply by any language 
that you may have used here now, and when I was absent from this 
committee, that I wanted the name of informants to make public. I 
never made such a statement. I never thought they should be made 
public. The Senator knows that. And he knows he was unfair when 
he made such statements and such implications in my absence. 

I do take this position, that I am talking about classified informa- 
tion. If the Senator has a right, as chairman of this committee or as 
a United States Senator, to have the secret files of this Government, 
the classified files, dealing with the security of this country, to have 
them pilfered, and the documents given to him, then I say it will 
destroy the security system that protects this country at this hour. 
That is the position I have taken. I take it now. I simply ask your 
administration to take the facts as revealed by you and let the Ameri- 
can people know whether that is the process that this Government and 
this administration is going to follow. If it is, the people are entitled 
to know it. And there are a few other Senators that can perform 
the same conduct if they care to. But I want to point out to you, 
that I am talking about the basic issue of national security. And if 
the Senator—if there is information in the files, secret information 
that the Senator refers to here, marked by some little bureaucrat 
“classified,” in your statement last Friday, that little bureaucrat can be 
no one else except J. Edgar Hoover. He is the one who marked it 
classified, and if you want to refer to him to the American people as 
a little bureaucrat, that is your privilege, But the American people 
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are entitled to know if it is a little bureaucrat that is controlling this 
secret information. I would like to know it, too. 

But I do say that I take the position that this has become a national 
issue, as to whether we are entitled to get the classified files and make 
them public here in hearings of this character. If we are, legally so, 
then we know how to proceed. We can suppena every document 
that the FBI has, and you can carry on. You will get more work 
from that than all of the Congress divided into committees could 
possibly attend to. If we are not entitled to it legally, if we are not 
entitled to get by subpena, then I raise the question are we entitled to 
get it by theft? I do not believe we are. 

Now, that is the clear-cut issue. As to your informants, I don’t 
want to know their names. I don’t care anything about them. I 
am not concerned about that, people who give you information, and 
certainly Government employees can give information within their 
personal knowledge, quite properly, about any Communist in Govern- 
ment. But when he gets that information from a classified document 
that is marked “secret” and deals with the sec urity of this country, 
then I wonder, Mr. Chairman. 

All I want to know is what this administration interprets the law 
to be. If they interpret it to be no crime for him to go in there and 
take that document and make it available, when the committee cannot 
get it by subpena, if that is no crime, we are entitled to know it. That 
it all I want to know. I will be very interested, and I hope it will 
be expedited one way or the other, in the Attorney General making 
that decision. I think he has already made it, but I think the Ameri- 
can people are entitled to know what the position of this administra- 
tion is with respect to these secret documents that go to the vital 
security of our counrty. 

We are entitled to know it on a legal basis and not upon the indi- 
vidual basis of what one citizen may think, one Senator may think, 
or someone else may think. I hope we will keep this a government of 
law and order. 

Senator. Syminetron. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will recognize the Senator in just a 
minute, but he wants to call attention to the fact that we are talking 
about two different committee setups, there was no argument before 
us about their special investigating committee, and the fact that 
material seeaieed in testimony by “subpena or otherwise is made 
available to all committee members. 

The discussion taking place between Senator McCarthy and Sena- 
tor McClellan, which Senator Symington now wishes to join— 
that discussion deals entirely with the regular investigating commit- 

tee of the Senate, of which Senator McC arthy i is chairman. 

Senator Symineron. May I proceed, please? 

IT am trying to get a recognition, please, and I would like to proceed, 
if I may. 

Senator McCarrny. A point of personal privilege. 

Senator Munpr. You may state your personal privilege. 

Senator McCantny. I think I should be given the right to answer 
Senator McClellan, without the interruption of Senator Symington. 
If he has something to say when I am through, good. But it is long- 
established policy that when a Senator makes a statement, as Senator 
McClellan made, the Senators may answer. May I have a right? 
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Senator Symrnaton. Mr. Chairman, I would like to rise to a point 
of privilege myself, and I will stay whatever length you like, but I 
have said nothing this morning of any kind on this critically im- 
portant point to the Nation’s security. 

Senator McCarruy. May I answer Senator McClellan ? 

Senator Symreron. I would appreciate your letting me know, 
after Senator McCarthy gets through with his answer, that I would 
be allowed to proceed before the recess. f 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will call on Senator Symington when 
he has listened to Senator McCarthy. I think Senator McCarthy has 
a point of personal privilege involved because the personalities in- 
volved in this particular conversation at the moment appear to be 
Senator McCarthy and Senator McClellan. If Senator Symington 
wants to get into it, I think it will prolong it. But I will call on you 
after Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, as the Chair knows, the Attor- 
ney General issued a statement the other day to the effect that the 
executive has the sole duty and right to enforce the law. That is 
correct. From that he apparently jumped the huge gap and said that 
therefore the Congress could not investigate whether or not they are 
badly enforcing that law. It is because they have the right to enforce 
the law, and the duty, that the Congress could not examine how they 
are enforcing it. 

I pointed out, Mr. Chairman, previously, that as chairman of the 
investigating committee I have no choice, under the Reorganization 
Act I have the duty, but to examine and expose any wrongdoing in 
the executive branch. 

I pointed out that you cannot hide wrongdoing behind a stamp of 
secrecy. Let’s not bring J. Edgar Hoover into this. J. Edgar Hoover 
made no decision as to whether or not these documents could be made 
public. That was made by the Attorney General. 

Let me finish, please. I didn’t interrupt you, Senator McClellan. 

I want to make it very clear that while I am chairman of the com- 
mittee, I will receive evidence of wrongdoing, graft, corruption, 
treason, from any Government employee who will give that to me. I 
feel those Government employees have a high duty to do that. They 
all take an oath, as I recall, to defend this Nation against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. 

I believe that oath towers far above any loyalty to a superior officer 
who might be jailed if they give us the facts. 

As I said before, back in 1924 we had a situation in which we were 
not dealing with treason, Mr. Chairman, we were dealing then with 
the theft of money. The Nation can recover from the theft of money 
but not from treason. At that time the Attorney General advised 
President Coolidge not to allow the Congress to know what was going 
on. He said, “Cover it up; hide it.” When the President discovered 
the Attorney General was involved, he fired that Attorney General. 
He told committees of Congress they could have all the information, 
with Cabinet officers to testify. They did, and as I recall, some of 
those Cabinet officers went to jail. 

Mr. Chairman, I do have a very, very serious problem here. I 
realize that the members of the committee, of the investigating com- 
mittee, should have access to every piece of information in the files. 
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I think that should be the rule. I have told the members that they 
could have complete, free access to all the files; that their minority 
counsel could have access to all the files. However, when Senator 
McClellan, as the ranking member—I assume he speaks for the other 
members when he goes out and says there should be an investigation 
to determine whether or not I have been guilty of a crime in getting in- 
formation about Communist infiltration, information, Mr. Chairman, 
which shows that the security department of the military has been 
warned time and time again by a very competent FBI that I am 
cuilty of a crime because I let the people know those facts, then I am 
confronted with the v¢ ery serious problem of how I can do the two 
impossible tasks—No. 1, make all files, including the names of inform- 
ants, available to the members of the comimittee—and I say in that 
connection I never put the names of the informants in the files; and, 
No. 2, protect the informants. 

I want to discuss that with my chief counsel today to find out whether 
or not the individuals named in here give their consent, and also at 
the earliest possible time I would like to have a meeting with, not this 
committee, but my investigating committee, whi ch is practically the 
same in me mbership, and determine how we can iron out this problem. 

In the meantime, may I say, John, that you will not get the names 
of any informanis. 

Senator McCrietian. May I tell vou, I don’t want the names of your 
informants. You get away from the issue. You won't face it. Here 
isthe issue: You said you didn’t want the FBI or Hoover brought into 
it. Here is the record. Mr. Collier, who testified here on the stand, 
was instructed by this committee to contact Mr. Hoover rgarding the 
document, and liere is what he reported back to this committee under 
oath: 

Upon your instructions I communicated with the FBI and expressed my desire 
to talk to Mr. Hoover. Within a few minutes thereafter, Mr. Hoover called me 
on the telephone. He stated that the letter to General Bolling of January 26, 
1951, was classified by the word “Confidential,” and he does not feel that he has 
any right to declassify it or to discuss its contents. 

That is from Mr. Hoover himself regarding the document that came 
in controversy here. 

I hold in my hand a copy of a letter from Attorney General Brownell 
dated May 13, 1954, addressed to the chairman of this subcommittee, 
and in it he says: 

If the confidential classification of FBI reports and memoranda is not respected, 
serious and irreparable harm will be done to the FBI. 

Senator McCartuy. What letter are you reading from now? 

Senator McCuextian. I am reading from a carbon copy, and I will 
as! the chairman to verify it, of a letter-—— 

Senator McCartruy. From Brownell? 

Senator McCrietian. May 13, 1954, from Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
who is Mr. Hoover's boss, as I understand it. He says: 

If the confidential classification of FBI reports and memoranda is not re- 
spected, serious and irreparable harm will be done to the FBI. 

I have heasd you many times praise Mr. Hoover. I don’t know 
whether you meant to suggest that the President, because Mr. Brown- 
ell has taken this position and Mr. Hoover takes this position—I 
don’t know whether you mean to imply that they should be fired or 
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something done with them, as was done with one back in 1924. But 
may I say to you, Senator, I am trying to settle a basic issue of law. 
I don’t want any of your confidential information. All I want is, let 
the country get this legal question settled so we can all operate within 
the law, if that is possible. You say what you will do and what you 
will not do. I tell you, Senator, that I will not set myself up above 
and on it from the law. Iam going to conform to it. You do as you 
plea 

aan McCarrny. Will the Senator yield for a minute? 

Senator Munpr. I think the Chair agreed to recognize Senator 
Symington next, but before doing so, exercising his prerogative as 
the Chairman, he again wants to point out that none of the discussion 
which has occupied us for the last 10 or 15 minutes has anything to 
do with the issue before this committee. The Chair has already 
ruled, and nobody has challenged his ruling, that any of the material 
produced in evidence before these hearings becomes available to all 
. the members of this committee and to the staff. The discussion 

» are having deals with a different status altogether, a different com- 
mnittine, a committee headed permanently by Senator McCarthy, the 
Permanent Senate Investigations Subcommittee. The Chair has 
agreed to hear Senator Symington. Before doing so, he dismisses 
Mr. Cohn from the stand so he may go through that box and find 
out what material should be back at 2 0’clock . 

Senator McCarrnuy. Senator Symington, as a pel rsonal courtesy, 
will you allow me first to answer the statement by Senator McClellan ? 

Senator Symrneron. I yield to the junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Cohn, you and your aide may go through the 
contents so that by 2 o’clock you may deliver the material in answer 
to our substitute for a subpena. 

Senator Symineron. May I first say it might be well if Mr. Cohn 
would stay until we get through the points I would like to bring up 
with respect to the files that are pertinent to the matter that we are 
now discussing. 

Mr. Coun. I will be very happy to. 

Senator McCarrnuy. May I say to the Senator from Arkansas, it 
disturbs me greatly to get into an argument here with the ranking 
Democrat member of my investigating committee. We have gotten 
along very well for quite a few years now, while the Senator was 
chairman and while I was ranking Republican member, except for a 
short period of time this summer. The Senator has quoted from a 
letter from Brownell in which he says that you can’t declassify or 
make public any FBI letters, or something to that effect. I don’t 
recall the language. I would like to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that when Mr. Brownell made his speech out in Chicago 
naming a dead spy, and then when he was criticized and accused of 
not telling the truth, accused of lying, he made the files public. He 
declassified the secret files. 

I don’t criticize him for doing that. I think those files should have 
been made public long before that. He didn’t give the names of any 
informants. 

My position is that if an Attorney General can declassify a document 
to expose a dead spy, then he should declassify a document to expose 
living spies. 
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May I say tothe Senator, I knew it was going to bring up a problem 
here if we—you talk about violating the law and setting yourself above 
the law. There is no law that prevents our getting this information. 

Senator McCieiian. That is what I want to find out, Joe. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me say this: If a Presidential directive, 
one | think mistakenly made, unwisely made—I don’t think this Con- 
gress is bound by any Presidential directive of secrecy. When Truman 
wrote his blackout order in 1948 which protected the Alger Hisses in 
the Government, I thought he was making a grievous error. When 
President Eisenhower, whom I respect greatly, passed his secrecy 
order which went far beyond the Truman order, I thought he was 
making a grievous error and I felt he was not entitled to do it. 

May I say, Senator, just for your benefit, I am not setting myself 
above any law. I feel that I have an oath as a Senator, an oath as the 
chairman of an investigating committee. That oath binds me to get 
information of wrong-doing in Government. I feel that there is no 

valid directive of any kind which can say that, as chairman of the 
committee, I must not do that. 

If the Congress passes a Jaw and the President signs it, saying the 
chairmen of these investigation committees must not get information of 
wrong-doing, that the American people must not know what is going 
on, that the American people must not hear of treason, that they must 
not hear of graft and corruption, if we pass that law and it is made a 
law, then there is nothing I can do except abide by it. But, Senator, 
I just will not abide by any secrecy directive of anyone. I think you 
and I have seen and will see Presidents come and go. 

In closing, we have a duty to do our job even though we may differ 
with a perfec tly honest version of what the President thinks his job is. 

Senator McCrettan. We may differ about that, and that is what I 
think the American people are entitled to have settled, whether you 
are right or the President is right. That is what I am trying to find 
out. When you say I am trying to put you in jail, I am asking no such 
thing. I don’t care if you are staying out. No one is afraid of you 
Gut any more than they would be with you in, so far as I know. But 
the point I am making, Joe, is, and you know it, you have reached the 
crossroads in this thing, and we are entitled in the course of these hear- 
ings now, to have this thing settled, if there is any way to settle it. 

Senator McCarruy. Let me have 10 seconds. 

Senator McCietian. One other thing. The testimony is here from 
Mr. Collier, that the document that raised this controversy, is from 
the highest classification, he is quoting Mr. Hoover, that can be put 
on a document by the FBI, and he further says that the contents of 
the 214 page and so on, he went on. 

You brought up Mr. Brownell disposing of a dead Communist. I 

vas kind of like you. I asked that $64 question at the hearings, as a 
member of that committee: Just what public interest did he have in 
mind to serve by so doing? I have never gotten an answer yet. Do 
you understand? I may agree with you about that. But we are at 
the crossroads now in committee investigations and in the adminis- 
tration’s position, and I am simply doing nothing, I don’t care if you 
keep all of your information in your head or ees else, as far 
as I am concerned, I want you to understand that—so far as I am 
concerned, I want to settle a basic issue here that is vital, I think, to 
the security of this Nation, and settling it right. 
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Senator McCartny. Senator, would you yield for 10 seconds? 

Senator McCLetian. Yes. 

Senator McCarruy. Would the Senator agree with me, that if this 
order, the latest order, applies to all investigations, an order which 
says that if there are two people in Government who get together and 
contrive, whether it is for graft, corruption, or whatever, they can’t 
be called upon to testify, wouldn’t that in effect just end the work of 
all investigating committees ? 

Senator McCretxan. I will meet you somewhere and discuss it with 
you, sometime, and see if we can agree. But meantime, it is before 
the highest law enforcement body of this Government and the Presi- 
dent of the United States and I think it should be settled. Whether 
anybody goes to jail or not, I am not concerned. But I am concerned 
because I do believe that if a policy is followed that you advocate, and 
every Senator has that right and every chairman of a committee has 
that right, I don’t believe we can maintain the security system that 
now has been invoked and used, to try to protect this country. 

Senator McCartrny. A security of crooks? 

Senator McCieixan. I don’t believe Mr. Hoover is a crook. I be- 
lieve they are doing what they believe to be right. 

Senator McCarruy. I didn’t say Hoover was a crook. 

Senator Munpr. May the Chair say that it is a quarter to 1. He 
promised Senator Symingtcn some time ago that if he insisted on get- 
ting into this colloquy, he will recognize him. He now wants the Chair 
to recognize him. He presumes he will say something critical of 
Senator McCarthy. If he does, he will give Senator McCarthy 2 
minutes to answer him. 

The timekeeper will be ready to notify the Chair when to give the 
2 minutes to Senator McCarthy. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, may I now have the floor? 

Senator Munpr. You now have the floor. The rest of us have a 
date for lunch. 

Senator Symrneton. The Chair has a very general way of prolong- 
ing the hearings, and I must say my admiration for his operation is 
only exceeded by something else. I would like to say Mr. Cohn is com- 
ing back on the stand, and if the Chair agrees, perhaps I could shorten 
up. I would have nothing that would interest Mr. Cohn except in an 
indirect way. If he would like to have Mr. Cohn leave, that is all 
right with me. Would you like Mr. Cohn to leave, Mr. Chairman? 

Senstor Munpr. Yes. I would like to have Mr. Cohn leave so he 
can go through the box and be ready at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Coun. I have no going through it to do sir. I know what is 
in this box. I know what the material is. I have only to talk with 
the chairman of the committee about it, sir. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would be happy to dismiss Senator Mc- 
Carthy, but he is afraid he won’t go. 

Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, first I would make the point 
that I never would have wanted to serve on this committee in the 
beginning, I would never have accepted membership on it, if I had 
not felt that everything that was available to the chairman and the 
majority of the committee was going to be made available to me. 
Now, there has been quite a lot of talk recently about talking over the 
airwaves to people about giving information when they think the 
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Government is not operating properly. As I said last week, and say 
again, in my opinion, this is very dangerous. We have gone back to 
dead spies, we have gone back to 1924. I would be willing to go back 
to Benedict Arnold, and say that I hope everybody remembers that 
there can be traitors in the Military Establishment in this country. 
I would like to urge everybody who is listening to this television, to 
follow the rules, and the rules are rel: atively simple. 

If a man in the Air Force believes that there is graft or corruption 
by his superior officer, he can immediately go to the officer superior to 
him. For example, a captain, if he believes his major is wrong, 
ean go to the colonel, or he can go to the Office of Spec inl Investiga- 
tions, run by a great young general, and he can complain directly 
there. i 

As a matter of fact, the Office of Special Investigations is spread 
around the country, so that there would not be any effort on his part at 
the various bases. The same thing is true in the Army. Ifa captain 
or a sergeant or a private feels that their superior oflicer or anyb« «ly 
else is acting improperly, they can go around their normal supervision 
and go to another oflicer, or in the case of the Army, they ean go to 
G-2, which is also around the Army, and in the case of the Nav vy, they 
ean go to the Office of Naval Tnvestigations, either directly at head- 
quarters or through one of the many branches that are established 
for just that purpose. In the case of graft or corruption, or unfair 
treatment, it is important that they do it. 

In the ease of subversion or disloyalty it would be even more im- 
portant. That is the pattern. It has worked for the last 150 years 
in our Government. It did pretty well in many wars, including World 
War Iand II. I would urge that they do it that way and no other 
Wi Ly. 

Finally, if they feel that the entire establishment, Military Estab- 
lishment, under their Secretary and their Chief of Staff, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Commander in Chief, is just no good, and 
that they should correct that, then they can go to either the Depart- 
ment of Justice or to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and they 
can make their charges there. 

So they have at least the four definite steps set up where their 
charges can be made without going out of the executive branch, and 
then of course the executive branch decides whether or not that 
should be given to the legislative bodies, or the legislative body can 
ask for it. 

I am not protesting about anybody giving any information any- 
where, but I do think that it ought to be done on the basis of the 
laws of the land. 

Now with respect to these files. Thursday afternoon we were 
told that the Democratic members of the committee—that it was 
their responsibility after the Crouch letter was introduc ed, to know 
what was in the files. And our counsel asked that he see the files on 
Thursday. He was told that the files in question were not in the nor- 
mal files. and that therefore they could not be seen at that time. 

On Friday there was a great deal of testimony, and now we are 
back on the question of these charges. On Frid: iy there was a great 
deal of testimony as to whether or not the improper pressures W vhich 
the Army said were utilized with respect to Private Schine were justi- 
fied. The witness made his statements that they were justified, based 
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ov cominittee business. It was then requested that the files be turned 
over to committee counsel. That was refused by Senator McCarthy 
without subpena. Thereupon a subpena was issued in the lunch pe- 
riod on Friday to get the files. 

At the time it was issued and it was served, Senator McCarthy told 
the person who served it that he would not honor it. We then went 
ahead to the best of our ability on Friday afternoon to find out what 
was in the files to verify the statements made by the witness as to 
what Private Schine was doing when he was off of the base on the 
various times that he was allowed to leave with the premise that he 
was going to do committee business. We did not get anywhere on 
Friday with respect to that, so Saturday morning, the minority 
counsel went to the committee and asked, to the committee chambers, 
and asked that he be allowed to see the files in question. He was 
told at that time that neither he nor any members of the committee, 
and it is my understanding not Mr. Jenkins, the counsel for the com- 
mittee, could see the files. 

So since then we have had 1, 2, 3—3 days pass since the last request. 
I must say, Mr. Chairman, that I think there is an extraordinary in- 
terest in not showing these files, considering the importance of the 
files with respect to the information and the whole basis on which these 
hearings are being held. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair will recognize Senator McCarthy for 
2 minutes, and at the end of 2 minutes the timekeeper will notify the 
Chair, and the Chair will notify the audience that we are in recess for 
2 minutes. 

Senator McCarruy. Do you mean that after this long diatribe, the 
Chair arbitrarily gives me only 2 minutes to answer ? 

Senator Munpr. We are supposed to have a lunch hour here pretty 
soon. The Chair recognizes from experiences of the past that 
colloquy can go on endlessly between you and the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Senator McCarruy. I think I can cover it in 2 minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I don’t want any new 2-minute rule applied only to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Senator Munpr. It applies to this request. I will recognize you 
for 2 minutes. 

Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman, this plea of Senator Syming- 
ton’s to keep information about wrongdoing, graft, and corruption se- 
cret from the Congress, to keep it within the Department, is so fantas- 
tic, so dangerous, that I am going to ask the young man, who has done 
a great job of prosecuting criminals, to try to answer it. I think 
the 2-minute rule is unreasonable, but I will yield the 2 minutes to 
Mr. Cohn. 

Mr. Coun. I can’t possibly answer in 2 minutes. I need a little bit 
more. I think it is important. I think it would be unfair to us to 
let Mr. Symington’s statement stand over the lunch hour when some 
of them, sir, are not so. 

Senator Munpr. You may proceed and see what you can do in 2 
minutes. 

Senator SymineTon. Just a minute, Mr. Cohn. You say some of 
the statements I have made are not so. Let’s start right there. What 
is it that I said that isn’t so? I tried very hard to state the facts 
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as I was given them, and if they are incorrect, let’s get the true facts 
on the table. 

Mr. Coun. Right, sir. 

As Senator Symington knows, I have always had a great deal of 
respect for him, and that is why I was very sorry to hear him say 
what he just did. I believe Senator Symington said—and I thought 
he was addressing it to me—that we are trying to keep these files 
back, that there is a reluctance on our part, and that that is to be 
interpreted in some way as bearing on the issue of what Dave Schine 
was doing when he was supposed to be working on Senate business. 

Senator Symineron. I did not address my remarks to you. In fact, 
I suggested —— 

Senator Munpt. Mr. Cohn has the floor. He was limited to 2 
minutes, and the Chair will grant 2 additional minutes because of the 
interruption. After all, Mr. Cohn has the floor and is entitled to 
answer. 

Senator Symineron. The witness said I made a mistake, and he 
said I was addressing my remarks to him. If I made a mistake, I 
stand corrected, but I do believe if he said I was addressing my 
remarks to him, inasmuch as I said he could leave if you thought that 
was all right, then I ought to be allowed to say I wasn’t addressing 
my remarks to him, especially because of your great sudden hunger 
you want us to leave as soon as he finishes. 

Mr. Conn. I have no objection. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair believes, in the first place, as he has 
said before—and he wants to reiterate now so there is no mistake 
about it—none of this colloquy has anything to do with any issue 
before the committee. It is all entirely irrelevant to the issue. 

Senator Symineron. I specifically disagree with that. I think 
the question of the files and when we obtained the files and why we 
waited 4 days for the files after the testimony, is as close to anything 
that has ever come up in this hearing with respect to the charges at 
hand. Mr. Chairman, I know that I am not going to win this with 
vou, because you have the gavel and you have the chair, and there- 
“ e Lam ready to go to lunch. 

Senator Munpr. The Chair would simply like to say very clearly 
again that there is no argument about these files. Whatever is sub- 
mitted to the committee is submitted to all members of the committee. 
They all have access to it. 

Mr. Cohn, because Senator Symington interrupted you when you 
were trying to answer him, he ‘believes now you should be entitled 
to make your reply without interruption, however long it be, at which 
time we shall recess. 

Mr. Conn. It won’t be long, and I hope I will never say anything 
on this subject again. 

I want to say, I don’t mind being interrupted by Senator Syming- 
ton at any time if he feels I am not making an accurate statement. 

On the issue here, sir, I think Senator Symington has known me 
long enough, I hope, to know that I will always tell him the truth. 
I have sworn under oath, and other witnesses will do likewise, that 
when Dave Schine was out working on committee business, that is 
what he was doing. He was not in Florida, he was not in the Stork 
Club; he was working on subcommittee business. 
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The Army has produced not one word to show he wasn’t, because 
they can’t. 

Now, sir, I have my testimony, and I am open to cross-examination 
on that in full detail. I want to make it very clear that in any re- 
quest I ever made, I have never abused my oath of office and my ob- 
ligation to this committee. 

As far as these files are concerned, there is no reluctance on my part 
in producing them. I am anxious to produce them to show the com- 
mittee the amount of work, and I think a number of members know 
about it, that Dave Schine did well, and did for nothing, for this com- 
mittee, and work which he did in the very limited period he had when 
he was in the Army, getting up early, doing his basic training, and 
at the same time, after hours, instead of recreation and other things, 
giving his time to the subcommittee. 

Now, sir, the final thing I wish to say is this: I heard a name here 
used a great deal this morning which means a good deal to me. That 
is the name of John Edgar Hoover. In the work I have done in com- 
munism, the work I have done with boys, some of whom are in this 
room, who have prosecuted these cases against spies, the Rosenberg 
case, the Remington case, the U. N. case, and the others, along with 
ms there is one man above all others whom we worship, and that is 
J. Edgar Hoover, because over a period of years and years, long be- 
fore it was a popular thing to do, that is the man who has been the 
leader and the spearhead of the fight against Communist infiltration 
in our Government and in this country. 

It is when the reports prepared under the direction of J. Edgar 
Hoover have been ignored by Government agencies and by the heads 
of those Government agencies—it is when that situation arises that, 
without the work of congressional committees such as this, Alger Hiss 
and William W. Remington, to my personal know ledge, would not be 
in jail today. 

I worked on the Remington case, sir, as a member of the executive 
branch, as a member of the Department of Justice, and I know, sir, 
that that case was broken by this very committee because Remington’s 
superiors ignored FBI reports, and had it not been for this committee, 
this Communist spy would never have been exposed. 

I know, too, sir, that Alger Hiss would not be in jail today were it 
not for the work of a congressional committee. 

I know, too, sir, that Edward Rothschild, who has invoked the fifth 
amendment as to whether or not he is a Communist espionage agent, 
would still be handling the secrets of this committee—would still be 
handling the secrets of the Government Pr inting Office, would still be 
handling classified work from the Army, the Navy, CIA, and other 
places, unless Senator McCarthy and Senator Dirksen had come back 
to Washington during the summer and received information from 
people working in the Government Printing Office who knew that 
these FBI reports, which undoubtedly bore stamps of secrecy, had 
been violated and ignored over a period of years. 

Unless Senator McC arthy and Senator Dirksen had gotten that in- 
formation and done that job, this man who was a fifth amendment 
Communist and a fifth amendment spy, would to this very minute be 
working and handling the secrets of this country in the Government 
Printing Office. 
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I never before, sir, from the staff level, saw any conflict between 
our duty and the duty of the executive. I understood the duty of this 
committee to be that of stepping in where—I am sure the instances are 
few—the executive might fail to act on FBI reports and things of 
that kind. 

In a very limited way, sir, our staff has tried to carry out that duty. 
The staff are a handful, sir, of hardworking boys who work day and 
night up against probably hundreds and thousands of people who 
work over in the Army and in other places. 

This handful of people down there, who work day and night and 
weekends, have brought about the removal from defense plants of 
Communists. They have brought about the removal from Govern- 
ment agencies and from the Army of Communists and spies. Sir, 
it is hard to hear them criticized for having done that job. They 
have done it as best they know how and in keeping with the law of 
the land and in keeping with the mandate of this committee to inves- 
tigate inefficiency and failure to act on the part of the executive. 

[ am sure, sir, that John Edgar Hoover and the FBI and what they 
have stood for would be the last people to criticize this or any other 
congressional committee for pointing out to the American public the 
fact that Government agencies have ignored FBI warnings and failed 
to act on the basis of information which Mr. Hoover had given to them. 

I want to thank you, Senator Mundt, for giving me the opportunity 
to clarify this. 

Senator Munpr. We stand in recess until 2 o’clock. 

Senator Syminaton. Before we recess, I would like to say that I 
am entirely in favor of any Government employee coming here with 
unclassified material as a last resort, but as a court of first resort I don’t 
think this is the right place for it, in the Congress. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the committee was recessed, to reconvene at 

2 p.m. the same day.) 
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